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MINUTES OF THE FOURTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, 1866. 


The Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association commenced its sessions at the Supreme Court 
Room, Woodward -Avenue, Detroit, Mich., on Wednesday, the 
22d of August, at 4 o'clock, P. M.; the President, Henry W. 
Lincoln, of Boston, in the Chair. John M. Maisch, Secretary. 

A Committee on Credentials was appointed by the Chair, 
consisting of John Butterworth, of Boston, Wm. Wright, Jr., of 
New York, Samuel P. Duffield, Jr., of Detroit. 

Pending the action of this Committee, the members present 
were invited to record their names on the roll. 

The Committee on Credentials reported the following delegates 
accredited to the meeting, viz. : 

From the Massachusetts College of Pharmacy.—Henry W. Lincoln, 
Chas. A. Tufts, Robert R. Kent, Geo. F. H. Markoe, and John Butter- 
worth. 

From the New York College of Pharmacy.—F. F. Mayer, George O. 
Close, Wm. Wright, Jr., Theobald Frohwein, and Prof. P. W. Bedford. 

From the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy.—Wm, Procter, Jr., Prof. 
Edward Parrish, Prof. J. M. Maisch, Jas. T. Shinn, Dr. Wilson H. Pile. 

From the Chicago College of Pharmacy.—Albert E, Ebert, Henry 
Sweet, Stawell W. Gillespie, E. P. Tourtelot, Frank J. Tourtelot. 

From the Maryland College, the Cincinnati College, and the St. Louis 
College, no delegates have been sent. 

From the Alumni Association of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. 
—Evan T. Ellis, C. Lewis Diehl, Geo. W. Eldridge, and Albert E, Ebert, 
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Mr. Butterworth, of Boston, 
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in the absence of Mr. Wiegand, 


Chairman of the Executive Committee, reported the following 
names of gentlemen as applicants for membership, coming duly 


recommended, viz. : 

T. B. Dorsey, Dresden, Ohio. 

J. F. Judge, Cincinnati, “ 
F.M.Odena, “ 
Theodore Ronnefeld, Detroit, Mich, 


S. S. Stearns, “ 6s 
Frank Lawrence, 
J. H. Griffith, 
H. E. Hill, 
Jacob S. Farrand, “ “ 
T. H. Griffith, 


Frank E. Fletcher, 
James Vernon, 


C. L’Hommedieu, “ 
H. 8. Biddle, 
A. Landon, Parma, “ 
J. M. Holland, Jackson, 
Josiah B. Frost, Ypsilanti, ss 
Julius Weiss, Monroe, 4 
Chas. F. Uhl, “ 


Geo. Breck, Rochester, N. Y. 

N. M. Woods, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Wn. F. Logan, Williamsport, Pa. 
George H. Carey, Louisville, Ky. 
Edward A.Preuss, “ 
Geo. A. Newman, és 
R. Vinton Steele, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Louis Strehl, Chicago, IIl. 

H. M. Wilder, 


Ira Lackey, Chicago, Ill. 

Will. Reinhold, “ “ 

Phil. Milleman, 

M. A. Breed, Peoria, 

Alex. Garver, Navarre, Ohio. 

C. J. Geiger, Canton, “ 

Fred. Nest, La Porte, Ind. 

Fred. A. Otto, Frederick, Md. 

Robert Ormsby Sweeny, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

John Best, Central City, Colorado. 

Benj. E. Hays, 

Chas. F.Fish, Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 

J. L. Polhemus, Sacramento, Cal. 

J. Marshall Caldwell, Augusta, Ga. 

Wn. P. Keffer, Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. J. Menninger, Newbern, N. C. 

Michael Flynn, New York, N. Y. 

Edward S. Shead, Eastport, Me. 

John E, Doyle, Springfield, Mass. 

Jno, H. Hubbard, Cambridge, Mass. 

E. Greenville Curtis, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


W.S. Fuller, 
Chas. O. Rano, * “ 
Eugene J. Weeks, 


Lucien M. Rice, New York, “ 
John E. Peck, Newburgh, 


On motion, a ballot was ordered. A. E. Ebert and G. F. H. 
Markoe were appointed tellers, who reported the unanimous 


election of the candidates. 


On motion of the Business Committee, it was resolved that a 
phonographic reporter be employed to assist the Secretary, and 
that the minutes be reported as fully as possible, in view of their 
publication in the Proceedings; and James H. Slade, of Boston, 


was designated. 


The roll was now called, and members present answered to 


their names, as follows: 
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John M. Maisch, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Jas. N. Callan, Washington, D.C. 

Alb. E. Ebert, Chicago, Ill. 

Geo. F. H. Markoe, Boston, Mass. 

E. W. Sackrider, Cleveland, O. 

E. R. Squibb, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Wn. Procter, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Henry Sweet, Chicago, Ill. 

Chas. A. Tufts, Dover, N. H. 

Geo. C. Close, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Evan T. Ellis, Philadelphia, Pa. 

John Butterworth, Boston, Mass. 

Chas. A. Heinitsh, Lancaster, Pa. 

Ferris W. Colby, New York, N. Y. 

Henry A. Blauw, Rochester, “ 

Joel A. Orne, Cambridgeport, Mass. 

J. W. Dietrich, Dayton, O. 

Geo. W. Eldridge, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Robt. R. Kent, Boston, Mass. 

Stawell W. Gillespie, Chicago, Ill. 

Neander M. Woods, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Geo. C. Waugh, Stratford, C. W. 

R. C. Kennedy, Cleveland, O, 

Edw. Parrish, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Saml. S. Garrigues, East Saginaw, 
Mich. 
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C. Lewis Diehl, Jr., Louisville, Ky. 

Henry W. Lincoln, Bosten, Mass, 

Wn. Wright, Jr., New York, N.Y. 

Julius Weiss, Monroe, Mich. 

Chas. F, Uhl, 

H. 8S. Biddle, Detroit, Mich. 

J.M. Holland, Jackson, “ 

Josiah B. Frost, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

T. B. Dorsey, Dresden, Ohio. 

Thos. Daniels, Toledo, “ 

Alson Landon, Parma, Mich. 

Robert J. Brown, Leavenworth, 
ansas. 

Frederick Stearns, Detroit, Mich. 

Wn. Saunders, London, C. W. 

J.S. Farrand, Detroit, Mich. 

Edw. C. Jones, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lyman R. Blackman, Jackson,Mich | 

Danl.W. Richardson, Almont, Mich. 

Saml. P. Duffield, Detroit, Mich. 

Thos. E. Jenkins, Louisville, Ky. 

T. R. Spence, Detroit, Mich. 

John H. Griffith, “ a 

T. H. Griffith, a 

T. V. Heydenreich, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Wn. Johnston, Detroit, Mich. 


The Reports of Standing Committees being in order, the fol- 
lowing were read and laid on the table, viz. : 
The Report of the Executive Committee, including that of the © 


Permanent Secretary ; 


The Report of the Committee on Scientific Queries ; 

The Report of the Committee on the Internal Revenue Laws, 

The Report of the Committee on the Progress of Pharmacy 
and that on the Drug Market were not received. 

The Secretary stated that a letter had been received from Mr. 


Sander, informing that the prevalence of epidemic cholera in St. 
Louis renders it impossible for him to be present at the meeting; 
and that in consequence of his increased labors it was utterly 
impossible for him to finish the Report on the Progress of Phar- 
macy in time for the meeting ; and that he had to ask a short 
time for finishing it for the Proceedings. 
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The Report of the Executive Committee was now read and 
accepted. The following is an abstract : 

The Chairman, Thomas S. Wiegand, stated that the delay in 
the publication of the 18th volume of Proceedings was beyond 
the control of either editor or publisher, and depended on delay 
in furnishing the completed papers, and tardiness in replenishing 
the treasury. Its cost, with some other printing ordered, was 
about one thousand dollars. 

The Report speaks of but few applications for membership 
in the interim, and rather discourages the increase of members, 
by leaving it to the spontaneous interest of the profession. 

The reference to deceased members includes brief notices of 
J. Lindley Pyle, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Geo. B. Fish, of Sarato- 
ga, N. Y.; Dr. Wm. J. Olliffe, of New York City; Jas. Balmer, 
of Baltimore ; and L. Groneweg, of Cincinnati. 

Mr. Pyle was a native of Chester County, Pa., aged 34, and 
a graduate of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy—Class of 
1852. In 1854 he commenced business in Brooklyn, which he 
conducted in a creditable manner until his decease. _ 

Mr. Fish was about 28 years of age; his studies were pursued 
under the direction of his father, Henry F. Fish, of Waterbury, 
Conn. Those best acquainted with him represent him to have 
been a good apothecary, and possessed of a kindly disposition 
and courteous bearing. 

Dr. Olliffe died in September, 1865, after along and painful 
illness. He was an earnest advocate of pharmaceutical advance- 
ment, and long connected with the New York College of Phar- 
macy. 

The Chairman refers to the appended Report of the Perma- 
nent Secretary as embodying the chief points of interest in the 
conduct of the affairs of the Association. After speaking of the 
publication of the Proceedings, this document refers to the vari- 
ous Institutions ‘and Journals to which it was sent in Europe and 
the United States. Through the excellent arrangements of the 
Smithsonian Institution at Washington, packages were sent to 
London, Paris, Antwerp, Brussels, Switzerland, Bavaria, Berlin, 
Vienna, and St. Petersburg, and a number of foreign volumes 
returned by the same efficient agency to the Association in ex- 


change. 
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The statement of the stock of Proceedings on hand shows as 
follows : 
For 1851, ; 427 copies. | For 1858, . 318 copies. 
“ 1853, 195 1860, 266 
“ 1854, ‘ * “ 1862, 
“ 1855, 212 1868, 313 « 

The Secretary further states that he issued a circular notice 
of this meeting to the members in the Southern States, request- 
ing them to perfect their membership by payment of back dues, 
&c., in accordance with the By-Laws. [At the present meeting 
this action was reversed so far as to remit the dues which accrued 
during the war. | 

The Business Committee brought forward a resolution to 
amend Art. II. Section 4th, of the Constitution, so that only one 
Vice President should sign the certificates of membership, which 
should also be signed by the Treasurer, or the officer issuing it. 
Laid over till next session. 

The amendment relating to the substitution of Local Secretary 
for Corresponding Secretary, proposed in the resolution of Prof. 
Parrish at the meeting of 1865, was now called up, discussed 
freely, and passed ; so that hereafter the foreign correspondence 
and that referring to the business of the Association will be con- 
ducted by the Permanent Secretary, whilst the Local Secretary, 
being an annual officer, always to be elected from among the 
members of each place of meeting, will assist the Permanent 
) Secretary, co-operate with any local action in arranging for the 
meetings, shall have custody of specimens, papers, apparatus, 
etc., destined for use or exhibition at the meeting, and in the ab- 
sence of the Permanent Secretary at the first meeting, shall 
officiate until another be appointed. 

The appointment of the Nominating Committee being in order, 
the several delegations present appointed the following : 

Massachusetts College, ‘ ‘ . Robert R. Kent. 
New York College,. . ‘ ‘ . Wm. Wright, Jr. 
Philadelphia College, , : . Wm. Procter, Jr. 
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Chicago College, Henry Sweet. 

Alumni Association, . . ‘ . Evan T. Ellis, 

Robert J. Brown, of Kansas. 
By the President, { Samuel S. Garrigues, of Michigan. 
T. R. Spence, of Michigan. 

Frederick Stearns announced that invitations had been ten- 
dered to the Association to visit various objects of interest at 
Detroit and vicinity, among which may be mentioned Mr. Grout, 
of the copper smelting works; Col. Cram, for Fort Wayne; 
Major Cass, for the art collection of the late Lewis Cass; Geo. 
B. Russell, for the Detroit and Lake Superior Iron Works; 
Prof. S. H. Douglass, for the University of Michigan at Ann 
Arbor; and for the Young Men’s Library, the Marine Hospi- 
tal, etc. 

On motion of Dr. Squibb these invitations were accepted, and 
the thanks of the Association tendered to the gentlemen proffer- 
ing them. 

President Lincoln then read the annual address, which was 
on motion referred to the Business Committee. 

We have not space for this paper (which extends to 15 pages 
of cap), but must state that it discusses a great variety of topics 
of general or special interest, among which, after the usual refer- 
ence to official reports, the subjects of an admission fee, the cer- 
tificate of membership, the list of arrearages, weights and meas- 
ures, an act of incorporation, motto and seal, life memberships, 
British Pharmaceutical Conference, and the Paris Pharmaceuti- 
ca] Congress claimed his attention and remarks. The President 
refers to a tabular statement which he has prepared, containing 
the number of members in each State during each year since the 
formation of the Association, the date and place of meeting, the 
number of pages of each volume of the Proceedings, and other 
interesting statistical matter, which he proposes as an appendage 
to this annual report. 

The Association then adjourned to 9 o'clock to-morrow morn- 
ing. 

Second Session—August 23d. Thursday Morning. 

The Association was called to order by President Lincoln at 

9 o’clock, and the minutes of yesterday read and approved. 


ar 
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The Executive Committee suggested the names of Nobel 
Schroeder of Chicago, and Thos. E. Jenkins of Louisville, Ky., 
as candidates for membership, who were balloted for and duly 
elected ; Henry Sweet and E. C. Jones acting as tellers. 

The Treasurer’s Report being called for, he requested that its 
reading be postponed until the next session, to enable him to fill 
some blanks of money not yet paid to him, now in the hands of 
members; which was acceded to. 

The Committee on Nominations being ready, the Report was 
read by Mr. Procter, as follows: 

For President, 
FREDERICK STEARNS, . ‘ . Detroit, Mich. 
For Vice Presidents, 
1st. Pror. EDWARD PaRRISH, Philadelphia, Pa. 
2d. E. H. Sareent, ‘ Chicago, 
3d. Joun W. SHEDDON, . ‘ . New York, N. Y. 
For Treasurer, 
CuarLtes A. TuFTs, . ‘ ‘ . Dover, N. H. 
For Permanent Secretary, 
Prof. Joun M. Matscu, « Philadelphia, Pa. 
Executive Committee, 
T. S. Chairman, . . Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wrieut, ZJr., . New York, N. Y. 
Apert E. Esert, . Chicago, Ill. 
W. J. M. Gorpon, . ‘ . . Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Pror. Joun M. Maiscu, ex officio, . Philadelphia, Pa. 


Committee on the Progress of Pharmacy, 


C. Lewis Chairman, Louisville, Ky. 
Prof. F. F. Mayer, . . New York, N. Y. 
G. F. H. Marxkor, . Boston, Mass. 
E. L. Massot, . . St. Louis, Mo. 


Pror. P. W. Beprorp, New York, N. Y. 


Committee on the Drug Market, 
Wm. A. Brewer, Chairman, . . New York, N. Y. 
Evan T. ELLIs, . . Philadelphia, Pa. 
Henry W. FULLER, . . Chicago, 
J. JAcoB THOMPSEN, . . Baltimore, Md. 
SaMvEL M. Co.corp, . Boston, Mass. 
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Committee on Scientific Queries, 
Wi.iiaM Procter, Jr., Chairman, . Philadelphia, Pa. 
Samu. P. Durrietp, Ph. D., . Detroit, Mich. 

Prof. EpwARD PaRRISH, .. . . Philadelphia, Pa. 

R. H. Staster, M.D., . ; . Alexandria, Va. 

Business Committee, 

Dr. E. R. Squres, Chairman, . . Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Gro. C. CLosz, . . Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rozpert J. Brown, . . Leavenworth, Kansas. 


Pharmacopeia Committee, 
Dr. E. R. Squires, Chairman, . . Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ALFRED B. TayLor, . ‘ . Philadelphia, Pa. 
WILLIAM Procter, Jr., . Philadelphia, Pa. 


On motion the report was accepted, and an election for Presi- 
dent ordered; Evan T. Ellis and Robert R. Kent being ap- 
pointed by the Chair to act as tellers. 

The tellers reported the unanimous election of Frederick 
Stearns, of Detroit, as President for the ensuing year. rm 

It was then moved that the Chairman should deposit an affirma- 
tive vote for the remaining officers and committees as proposed 
by the Nominating Committee, which was carried, when the 
tellers reported their unanimous election. 

It was moved and carried that a committee be appointed to 
conduct the President elect to the chair; thereupon Professors 
Procter and Parrish were intrusted with that service, upon 
which they immediately entered. Ex-President Lincoln now 
vacated thechair, and presented his successor, President Stearns, 
to the meeting, the members rising to their feet during the cere- 
mony, which concluded with a few earnest and appropriate re- 
marks from Mr. Stearns, bidding the members welcome to the 
city of Detroit, and expressing a wish for the success and har- 
mony of their deliberations. 

The retiring officers were then tendered a vote of thanks for 
their zeal and efficiency during their term of service. 

The report of the Corresponding Secretary, P. W. Bedford, : 
was now read, accepted, and referred for publication. 
The Secretary informs that the distribution of Proceedings to 
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_ foreign Societies and Journals, heretofore executed by the Cor- 
responding Secretary, has been done by the Permanent Secre- 
tary, as directed last year; that the letter from St. Petersburg 
received last year was duly responded to; that a letter had been 
received from the General Austrian Apothecaries’ Association 
at Vienna, which he had provisionally replied to, referring it ‘to 
the Association for final disposition, and is as follows: 


To P. W. Bedford, Esq., Secretary to the American Pharmaceutical 
Association, New York: 
Vienna, 30th Dec., 1865. 

S1r,—I avail myself of the opportunity to apply to your honorable So- 
ciety, in the name of the General Association of Austrian Apothecaries, 
for an affair I shall briefly expose in this letter. We understand that the 
tropical fruits are exposed for sale in their own markets in New York. 
Considering the acquisition of tropical productions in their natural con- 
dition an enrichment of our pharmacological collection no less desirable 
than scientifically important, we should feel much indebted to you for 
prevailing on your Honorable Society to send to us tropical fruits in the 
state they are sold in the market. As for the mode of putting them up, 
we beg you to send the oily ones in cylindrical glasses with glass stoppers, 
filled with alcohol of 98°, in the ratio of one part to three of water; the 
fat ones in salt water. At the same time you will be so kind as to make 
us acquainted with the expenses incurred, that we may be able to reim- 
burse them. 

Entering into a closer scientific relation with your Honorable Society 
is one of the most lively wishes of our Association. We make free, there- 
fore, with calling your attention to our Journal “ Zeitschrift des Allge- 
meinen Oesterreichischen Apothekervereins,” published at Vienna 
twice a month, for an exchange of articles, as well as our pharmaceutical 
collection, pretty rich at present, and increasing daily by our efforts and 
sacrifices for an exchange of samples. 

In the hope of seeing form a scientific intercourse with our brethren in 


profession beyond the sea, and with the assurance of true esteem, I sign, 
Fr. Becxert, 
Director of the Society. 


The Secretary’s report then refers to the Colleges of Pharma- 
cy, of which he gives notices of those in Boston, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, St. Louis, Cincinnati and Chicago. 

Prof. Parrish took occasion of the comments of the report on 
4 local colleges to argue the good results which would flow from the 
: more general establishment of local associations. Every consid- 
erable town and city in the country should have a college of Phar- 
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macy. It would pay the apothecaries well to allow their clerks 
to attend such an institution, to say nothing of the beneficial re- 
sults to the next generation, and the embryo pharmacentists 
now growing up. Its effect in raising the status of this or some 
other permanent pharmaceutical association, could not be over es- 
timated. 

Mr. Stearns said the social advantages of such establishments 
ought not to be lost sight of. They would serve to increase and 
extend the amenities of life, and rub off the rough corners and 
asperities of trade jealousy, which naturally exist to a certain 
extent among those of the same trade or profession. 

On motion of Dr. Squibb, a reasonable time was allowed to 
Mr: Enno Sander, Chairman of the Committee on the Progress 
of Pharmacy, to finish his report for publication. The Commit- 
tee on the drug trade not having made a report, they were ex- 
cused from doing so this year. 

The report of the Committee on Scientific Queries was read by 
the Chairman, Prof. Procter, and embraced thirty-four queries. 
The report was accepted and the Committee directed to get the 
queries accepted by members for report at the meeting in 1867. 

Dr. Squibb, as Chairman of the Committee on the Pharma- 
copoeia, read an interesting paper designated “An improved pro- 
cess for officinal Fluid Extract of Buchu,’’ in which he gives a 
criticism on some pharmacopeeial language, and explains in detail 
his mode of manipulation, whereby a smaller amount of alcohol 
will exert greater solvent effect than in the officinal process, by 
operating on the buchu in fractions. The report was accepted 
and referred for publication. 

On motion, the Association proceeded to the reading and discus- 
sion of the Scientific Queries proposed at the last Annual Meet- 
ing. 

Query 1. On Steam-heating Apparatus, operated by gas or 
petroleum heat, for shop use, was accepted by Prof. Procter, who 
stated, in reply, that he had not been able to give the time re- 
quisite to carry out his ideas of a correct answer to the query in 
practice, and requested it to be continued until next year, which 
was acceded to. 

Query 2. *‘ Pharmaceutical Business—its management ;”’ was 
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replied to by the President, Frederick Stearns, Vice President 
Parrish occupying the chair during the reading of the paper, 
which, in an entertaining and practical manner, discussed the sub- 
ject in a way to embody the results of his experience, in the man- 
ner of selecting and purchasing a stock of drugs; of arranging 
the store with a view to economy in trade; economy in clerk 
hire, etc.; and particularly in regard to an honorable and upright 
dealing in all branches and departments of business. He strong- 
ly opposed prostituting the business to quackery for the sake of 
money. 

The President here announced an invitation*from the Secretary 
of the Water Commissioners to visit their works, which was ac- 
cepted and a vote of thanks passed. 

Queries 3d, 4th and 5th, accepted by Dr. R. H. Stabler, of Al- 
exandria, were not replied to. Mr. Procter said that a recent 
letter from Dr. Stabler had mentioned the subject of these que- 
ries, of which he had not been unmindful. In relation to the 
first, he believed Dr. Squibb and N. Spencer Thomas had practi- 
cally replied to it, and that in relation to the other two, he had no 
developments worthy of communication. The queries were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Queries. Dr. Squibb remarked, in 
reference to the 5th query, that the hair-cloth used in the linseed 
oil factories was the most suitable material for druggists’ use 
with which he was acquainted. 

Query 6. On Chrysophanic Acid, referred to Mr. Sennewald, 
of St. Louis; no reply being received, it was continued. 

Query 7. In reference to Hyosciamus and Bélladonna was 
continued to Mr. Dohme. 

Query 8. Mr. Markoe stated that Mr. Babcock desired to be 
excused from the further investigation of this query relative to 
Glycerin, which was granted. 

Query 9. Referred to N. Gray Bartlett, not being replied to, 
was continued. 

Query 10. Relative to the consistence of Warming Plaster was 
replied to by George C. Close, of Brooklyn, New York, who 
illustrated his paper with specimens of the improved plaster. 


Query 11. Relative to economy in Alcohol was dropped. 
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Query 12. On Podophyllum for general acceptance was not 
replied to. 

Query 13. On commercial Extract of Quassia answered by Ed- 
ward C. Jones, of Philadelphia, with specimens. 

Query 14. On the substitution of Alcohol and Ether by other 
liquids in preparing the officinal oleo-resins, referred to Henry N, 
Rittenhouse, of Phiiadelphia, was replied to at the afternoon 
session, the paper not being present when called for. 

Query 15. On Cotton Root; not answered by Mr. Sackrider, 
of Cleveland. 

Considerable exfression was called forth by a question as to 
the sale of fluid extract of Cotton Root, by the members present. 
From what was said, it appears that in Chicago and Detroit 
considerable quantities had been sold, and sometimes without a 
prescription, and it was presumed, for use as an emenagogue. 
In other places its use was merely occasional. It was urged that 
the rule applicable to ergot should apply to this preparation, viz., 
to require a prescription. 

QueERY 16. On Oil of Tobacco for general acceptance. Was 
not replied to. 

QuERY 17. On Chenopodium. Referred to Mr. Wiegand. 
Received no answer, and was continued, as Mr. W. had been 
engaged in experiments which were not completed. 

Query 18. An Essay on Sassafras Officinale in its relations 
to Chemistry and Pharmacy, was answered by William Procter, 
Jr., and several specimens exhibited. 

The President now announced an invitation from Dr. Duffield 
to visit the Harper Hospital, which was accepted. 

The Chair announced the appointment of Charles A. Heinitsh, 
of Lancaster, Pa., H. A. Blauw, of Rochester, and J. W. Diet- 
rich of Dayton, Ohio, as a committee for the examination of 
specimens and apparatus on exhibition. 

Query 19. On a Formula for Granular Effervescent Citrate 
of Magnesia, suitable for general use, was answered in a commu- 
nication from J. W. Mills, of Chicago, read by Albert E. Ebert. 
This paper attracted considerable interest, as it was illustrated 
with specimens of the salt. Mr. Ebert remarked in regard to 
the English granulated effervescing powders, that he believed 
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the basic and acid granules were distinct, and hence the readiness 
with which the powders would keep without losing carbonic acid. 

A communication from the Board of Trustees of the New 
York College of Pharmacy, embodying the following resolution, 
wag received and read :— 

“ Resolved, That this Board, on behalf of the members of this 
College, extend a hearty invitation to the members of the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association to hold their next Annual 
Meeting in the City of New York.” 

On motion, the communication was accepted and laid on the 
table for fnture action. (See page 404.) 

Query 20. Relative to Cinchotannic Acid, was replied to by 
Prof. Procter. 

Query 21. On Oil of Erigeron. Not answered. 

Query 22. On Syrup of Lactucarium. Referred to Mr. 
Bedford. Not replied to. 

Query 23. Relative to the production of Lactucarium in the 
United States, accepted by Alfred Mellor, and not answered, 
was, at his request, continued for 1867. 

Query 24. On Scutellaria, was continued to G. F. H. Mar- 
koe for 1867. 

Query 25. On Benzinating Lard and its use in certain oint- 
ments, accepted by M. Doliber, of Boston, was read by Mr. 
Markoe. This paper attracted considerable interest. Mr. Mar- 
koe stated that lard or cerate had been prepared by the formula 

given by Mr. Doliber and sent out in a voyage to the coast of 
Africa in a medicine chest, and on its return was uninjured by 
oxidation, and fit for use. 

Query 26. On Beeswax. Was, at the request of Mr. Babcock, 
by whom it was accepted, continued for another year. 

Query 27. By Prof. Wadgymar, was not replied to, probably 
for the reason that all the St. Louis and Cincinnati members 
were detained by cholera. 

Query 28. On Apparatus for forming pills of uniform size 
and rapidly on a moderate scale, accepted by F. Bringhurst, 
not replied to. 

Query 29. In reference to Coating Pills, not replied to by 
S. Mason McCollin. 
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Query 30. On Liquor Ammoniz Acetatis, referred to Dr. W. 
H. Pile, of Philada., was answered in a paper by that gentleman, 
read by Prof. Procter. This paper called forth considerable 
discussion in reference to the several modes of procedure adopted 
by apothecaries in different localities for making spirit of Min- 
dererus. 

The President now announced that samples of various wines 
and pharmaceutical preparations would be on exhibition in the 
anteroom after the adjournment of this session. 

The meeting then adjourned till 2} o’clock, P. M. 


Third Session.—Aug. 23. Afternoon. 


The President called the meeting to order at 2} P. M. 

The minutes of the preceding meeting were read and adopted. 

The Executive Committee proposed the following names for 
members :—Emanuel Mann, Ann Arbor, Mich. ; Noah Huckins, 
Jackson, Mich.; Daniel W. Richardson, Almont, Mich.; J. E. 
d’Avignon, Montreal, Canada East. 

The President appointed E. T. Ellis and G. W. Eldridge as 
tellers, who reported the several candidates as unanimously 
elected. 

The Report of the Special Committee on the Internal Rev- 
enue Law in its relation to the trade, being next in order, Dr. E. 
R. Squibb, the Chairman, read it at great length. The report, 
which occupied nearly 100 pages of eap paper, exhibits the 
bearing and effect of a high rate of taxation and duty upon 
alcoholic spirits used in the manufacture and preparation of 
drugs and medicines, and the working of the stamp tax in rela. 
tion to regular and irregular preparations, etc. Inasmuch as 
the opinions of some members of the committee differed from 
that of the Chairman, the report embraces the opinions of all 
the members, and the correspondence with the Commissioners of 
Internal Revenue. 

A resolution of thanks to the Commissioners for the kindness 
and attention with which the representations of the Committee 
were received, was appended to the Report. 

On motion, the Report was accepted and the resolution unani- 
mously adopted. 
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Prof. Parrish thought the Report should be published entire, 
and the intelligent pharmaceutist have the benefit of those por- 
tions where the provisions of the law are carefully arranged and 
systematized. He thought, however, that that portion of the 
law relating to the stamp taxes had been made worse instead of 
better, but he was not disposed to quarrel with the Committee, 
who had arrived at so much and done so well. - 

After some discussion on the meaning and intent of the law 
in reference to text books, formularies, etc., which render prepa- 
rations exempt when they contain the formula for them, the 
Association, on motion of Mr. Brown, of Kansas, passed a vote 
of thanks to the Chairman and members of the Committee for 
their able report. \ 

The Treasurer, Charles A. Tufts, of Dover, N. H., now read 
his report, which was in detail, and suggestive of reform in the 
management of his department. The receipts during the year 
have been $2,295.74, and the disbursements $1,678.16 ; leaving 
a balance in the treasury of $617.58. 

The report was accepted and referred to H. W. Lincoln, of 
Boston, C. A. Heinitsh, of Lancaster, Pa., and William Saun- 
ders, of London, Canada West, for auditing. 

A letter from Henry F. Fish, of New York, enclosing five 
dollars, was read. On motion the letter was placed on file, the 
meney in the treasury, and the Secretary directed to tender a 
resolution of thanks of the Association to the writer. 

Query 31. In reference to the exclusion of Actinic Light 
from Depositories of Drugs, offered for general acceptance, was 
not replied to. Dr. Jenkins, of Louisville, remarked that in 
protecting drugs it should be borne in mind that the actinic rays 
were essential to health, and should not be excluded from the shop 
where the apothecary operates, though very properly from his 
cases and closets. 

Query 32. Relative to Testing Fluid Extracts, referred to 
Prof. E. Parrish, was not replied to, and at his request was 
dismissed from the list. 

Query 33. Relative to Gillenia Trifoliata, referred to Mr, 
Ebert, was verbally answered by Mr. Ebert, who gave as the 
reasons for not producing a paper, the difficulty of procuring 
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reliable samples of the drug. He had operated on one of these, 
and obtained results so wide of his expectations that he felt 
almost certain the root obtained was not genuine. 

Query 34. On Citric Acid in the Tomato, was not replied to 
by Mr. Rittenhouse, to whom it had been referred. 

Query 35. Relative to Valerian grown in New England, was 
replied to by a paper from Thomas Doliber, of Boston, illustrat- 
ed by specimens, in which he took the ground that Vermont 
valerian was even better than much of the article reaching this 
country under the name of English valerian. 

Dr. Squibb thought the best German valerian equal to any, 
and better than what he had seen of that produced here. He 
believed that inferior drugs often were sent here because those 
ordering them limited the price. 

Dr. Duffield said that there was a fluid extract called Ameri- 
can valerian, which was really made from the Cypripedium, or 
Ladies’ Slipper, and he suggested the impropriety of the name 
as causing confusion. Others had met with the same difficulty. 

Query 36. Relative to Fermentation and Cryptogamic Vege- 
tation, viewed as Destructive Agents in connection with Drugs, 
Mr. Procter stated that Mr. Scattergood, to whom that query 
was referred, yet continued his observations in the direction of 
the query, but that he was not prepared yet to produce any 
results. He therefore wishes that the query be discontinued, 
leaving it for him to report when his observations are matured, 
which was granted. Dr. Jenkins remarked that he had arrested 
fermentation by the use of sulphite of soda, and had thus pre- 
vented cryptogamic growth ir medicinal solutions. 

Quertizs 37 and 38 were not replied to by Profs. Mayer and 
Bedford. 

Prof. Maisch read a paper by Mr. Neynaber, of Philada., on 
a new still and cooking apparatus, illustrated by a copper model, 
with gum joints and clamps arranged so as to be automatic to a 
certain extent as regards the pressure of the steam. As the 
apparatus is patented, a motion by Dr. Garrigues to refer it to 
the Committee for publication was lost. Dr. Squibb, of the 
Business Committee, moved that the thanks of the Association 
are due to the author of the paper, who is the patentee of the 
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apparatus, for its exhibition to them, but that the Association 
declines publishing and figuring it, from an unwillingness to 
establish a precedent for publishing notices of patented articles 
which may be offered by the patentee. 

The resolution was affirmed. 

The Business Committee proposed several amendments to the 


. Constitution, to lay over till the next session. 


The Association then adjourned till 9 o'clock, to-morrow 
morning. 


Fourth Session—Friday Morning. August 24th. 


The Association convened at 9 o’clock, the President in the 
Chair. The minutes were read, corrected, and adopted. 

“The proposed amendments to the Constitution being in order, 
thatybrought forward by the Business Committee at the first 
session, relative to signing the certificate of membership, was 
taken up. 

Prof. Parrish*moved an amendment, when after considerable 
discussion the whole subject was laid on the table. 

The following Resolution from the Business Committee was 
now read, discussed, and adopted, viz : 

Resolved, That Article .II. of the Constitution be amended by the 
introduction of a new Section, to be called Section V., as follows : 

Resignation of membership shall be made in writing to the permanent 
Secretary or Treasurer. But no resignation shall be accepted from 
members who are in arrears to the Treasurer. All resignations shall be 
acknowledged in writing by the officer who receives them, and shall be 
reported at the next annual meeting. 

Resolved, That the present Section V. shall be called Section VI. 

The Business Committee brought forward a series of amend- 
ments arising out of the President’s address, the first being to 
render the office of Treasurer permanent, with a salary attached, 
as in that of the Permanent Secretary. After discussion, this 
amendment was lost, leaving the matter as it was. 

Mr. Lambert, of Lambert & Kamping, wine merchants of New 
York, here by permission, introduced and exhibited varieties of 
their Hygienic and Muscat perle wines, designed for medical 
purposes. 

Mr. O. M. Tinkham, agent of Perkins, Sterne & Co., Broad- 
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way, N. Y., also exhibited samples of California port, hock, claret 
and Angelique wines as well as a sample of California brandy. | 
The speaker described the kind of grape as an Andalusian va- 
riety, introduced into California 100 years ago, by the Mission- 
aries. He also described the manner of making the wines. 
Hock is made from grapes just ripe, Port next, followed by the 
Angelique; lastly, the dry wine and brandy from the residue. 
The hurried manner in which the subject was necessarily treated, 
precluded an introduction of details. 

Tourtelot Brothers, of Chicago, submitted specimens of their es- 
sence of beef, which is prepared in the same manner as condensed 
milk, coffee, etc., in vaeuo—one pound of the essence containing 
the nutriment of 20 pounds of beef. It is used for soup, beef- 
tea, etc., and great excellence is claimed for it. 

The following resolution of amendment, brought forward by 
the business committee, was discussed and adopted: 

** Resolved, That Article II., Section 3d, be amended so as to 
read as follows: 


“No person shall be considered a member of this Association until he 
shall have signed the constitution and paid into the treasury the sum of 
three dollars, as an initiation fee, and the annual contribution for the 


year.” 

Another resolution, moved and carried, makes it the duty of 
all who apply for membership in the Association to see that their 
names are correctly and plainly written, and their post-office ad- 
dress correctly given. The Association hereafter will not be re- 
sponsible for mistakes in the certificates, or in the roll of mem- 
bers, which occur through want of care in forwarding full names 
and changes of address ; nor will the Association hereafter replace 
volumes of proceedings lost through change of residence, of 
which the Secretary shall not have been duly notified. 

Another resolution, in regard to the arrearages of southern 
members, was adopted as follows: 


Resolved, That all members of the Association who may have been pre- 
vented from sharing in its benefits by the war, shall have their dues remit- 
ted, and may retain their membership unimpaired by resuming the pay- 
ment of their annual contributions with the present year, such members 
to be furnished with the past volumes of Proceedings, if they desire them, 
at the prices fixed by the Executive Committee. 
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Provided, ‘all such members shall have notified the Secretary or Trea- 
_surer of their desire to retain their membership, before the next annual 
meeting. 

Resolutions regarding an act of incorporation and a certifi- 
cate of life membership were withdrawn. 

It was also resolved, that a list be appended to the Proceedings 
with the following caption : 

“List of societies, libraries, journals and individuals, to whom 
complimentary copies of the Proceedings of this Association are to 
be annually forwarded by the Permanent Secretary. ’’ And that 
this list be called up for additions and amendments in the regular 
order of business at each annual meeting. 

Dr. T. R. Spence, of Détroit, urged the appointment of a 
Committee of practical pharmaceutists to examine further into 
the subject of the Revenue Law, and offered the following resolu- 
tion, which was finally adopted: 

Resolved, That a Committee of three be appointed to take into consid- 
eration the wholé subject of the Internal Revenue Law, as it relates to 
the interests of the drug trade and of Pharmacy, and to report thereon 
at the meeting next year, and that the President of the Association shall © 
be Chairman of this Committee. 

On motion of Dr. Squibb, the President was autheriaed to ap- 
point that Committee at his leisure. 

The Committee appointed to examine the Treasurer’s account 
reported that they had attended to the duty, and found his ac- 
counts correct. 

The report was accepted and adopted. 

The Committee on Specimens offered the following report : 

The collection of Pharmaceutical and Chemical Specimens exhibited 
are not as numerous as on former years. 

Mr. F. Stearns, Detroit, Michigan, exhibits Pharmaceutical prepara. 
tions, powdered drugs, perfumery, etc., exhibiting his well known skill and 
enterprise. 

Henry W. Lincoln, of Boston, Ferro broma, Bismuth, Chlorate of 
Potash, and Cachon Tablets. 

Howell & Onderdonk, of New York, offer Syrup of Iodide of Starch, 
Elixir of Calisaya, Iron and Bismuth, Elixir of Vulerianate of Ammo- 
nia and Quinine, and Liquor Bismuthi. 

Robert R. Kent, East’ Boston, Metallic nipple shield and caoutchonc 
teat. 
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Tourtelot Brothers, Chicago, Essence of Beef, one ij. representing 20 
pounds of beef. 

Thomas Daniels, Toledo, Ohio, drawings of his cooler and draught tube 
for soda water. 

A. F. Neynaber, Philadelphia, a model of a steam distilling apparatus. 

Perkins, Sternes & Co., California, native wines, consisting of Ange- 
lica, Claret, Hock, Port and Mustacel; also, grape brandy, which are, in 
the opinion of your Committee, equal to any wines now offered for medi- 
cinal purposes. 

E. U. Roberts, Salem, Michigan, a native port wine one year old. 

Charles A. Heinitsh, of Lancaster, Penna., Saffron corms and stigmas, 
grown in Lancaster county, Pa. Respectfully submitted. 


Cuartes A, Hernitsu, 
J. W. Dierricu, Committee. 
H. A. Buavuw. 


A motion of the Business Committee, that the salary of the 
Secretary be the same as for last year, was carried. 

The letter from the Austrian Apothecaries’ Association being 
called up for consideration— 

The Secretary stated that the second portion of the letter, re- 
lating to exchanges of publications, had been attended to without 
his knowledge of their wishes. 

Prof. Procter moved that so much of the letter as relates to 
specimens of tropical fruits be referred to the College of 
Pharmacy of the city of New York, asking their attention to it 
if admissible, which was agreed to. 

Mr. Markoe moved that when the Association finally adjourns, 
it adjourns to meet in New York next year. Carried. 

Mr. Brown, of Kansas, moved that the time be fixed for the 
second Wednesday of September, 1867. 

Mr. Sackrider, of Cleveland, moved to amend this by sub- 
stituting Tuesday for Wednesday, which was carried. 

The question on the resolution as amended, that the next meet- 
ing be held in New York, on the second Tuesday of September, 
1867, was then affirmed. 

The Business Gommittee moved that the Treasurer be author- 
ized to pay to the Janitor such sum for his services as the Detroit 
members consider just. 

The Detroit members objected and the subject was dropped. 

Prof. Parrish offered the following resolution, which was 


adopted :— 
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Resolved, That the President and Permanent Secretary are instructed 
to accredit any suitable delegates to the International Pharmaceutical 
Congress, at Paris, 1867, if, on inquiry, any members of this Association 
can be induced to represent us in that body. 


The report on Scientific Queries being again called up, Prof. 
Procter said the queries for 1867, with the names of the mem- 
bers accepting them, were as follows :— 


Query Ist.—Conia has been recommended as a therapeutic agent, but 
it is liable to alteration from atmospheric oxygen. As the salts of conia 
appear to be permanent, and Are odorless, why may not some of these be 
substituted for the alkaloid ? 

Accepted by George C. Close, of Brooklyn, N Y. 

Query 2d.—To what constituent or constituents does Cubeba owe its 
diuretic power, and what relation does cubebin hold to the soft resin and - 
volatile oil in the therapeutic action of the drug. 

Accepted by F’. V. Heydenreich, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Query 3d.—Do the leaves of Digitalis purpurea grown in the United 
States yield less digitalin than the European plant; and is the alleged 
inferiority of the,former, if this be true, due to a deficiency of this 
principle ? Accepted by Samuel P. Duffield, Ph. D., Detroit. 


Query 4th.—Is there a dry wine, made from grapes within the United 
States, suitable for medicinal use, and what is its name and strength. 
Accepted bg Frederick Stearns, of Detroit. 
Query 5th.—Diluted Hydrocyanic, U. S. P., sometimes spontaneously 
decomposes into paracyanogen and other products, acquiring a black 
color, which M. Millon attributes to the action of ammonia. Will the 
presence of a minute portion of SO*, HO obviate this, as has been asserted, 
and when the change has commenced will this addition suspend it ? 
Accepted by Dr. Edward R. Squibb, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
Query 6th.—Is the direction, in the formula for compound decoction of 
Sarsaparilla, U.S. P., to macerate the ingredients in cold water for twelve 
hours previous to ebullition sufficiently important to justify the delay it 
occasions, and will not digestion at 200° F. for two hours be a judicious 
alteration. 
Accepted by William Saunders, London, Canada West. 
Query 7th.—It has been ‘asserted that Yellow Wax is better than 
bleached wax for the preparation of Ceratum and Unguentum Adipis. If 
this be true, what principle in the crude wax possesses this property, and 
for what extent of time may its conservative power be relied upon. 
Referred to Ferris Bringhurst, of Wilmington, Del. 


Query 8th.—For some years past, commercial Honey has frequently 
been a subject of adulteration. What is the present state of the trade in 
this article, foreign and domestic, and what are the adulterations used ? 

Accepted by Ferris W. Colby, New York. 
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*? Query 9th.—Syrup of Senega is sometimes cloudy and semi-gelatinous 
in consistence, even when the officinal directions are followed, due 
probably to pectin. How may this be uniformly avoided in practice. 
Accepted by C. Louis Diehl, of Louisville, Ky. 
Query 10th.—The past and present history of the turpentine trade, in- 
cluding the production of turpentine and the distillation of its oil, in the 
United States? . 
Accepted by J. M. Holland, Jackson, Mich. 
Query 11th.—Many volatile oils rapidly deteriorate by atmospheric 
oxidation and become commercially worthless. How far is it possible to 
restore these by redistillation or other means to their original condition, 
and does the oxygenation affect the whole mass or a part only ? 
Accepted by T. B. Dorsey, Dresden, Ohio. 
Query 12.—What is the best method of preserving Lemon Juice so as 
to retain its good flavor and appearance during that part of the year 
when lemons are scarce ? 
Accepted by Henry Sweet, of Chicago. 
Query 13th.—Oleum Theobroma; an essay on this fat as regards its 
manufacture, adulterations; uses and commercial history. 
' Accepted by Henry W. Lincoln, Boston, Mass. 


Query 14th.— Extract of Hemlock Bark, (Abies Canadensis); what is its 
composition, what variety of tannic acid does it contain, how made, and 
what are its merits as a medicinal astringent compared with Kino, Cate- 
chu and Krameria ? 

Accepted by William Procter, Jr., Philada. 

Query 15th.—The experiments of Charles Bullock render it very 
doubtfal whether Veratria exists in Veratrum Viride, as has been stated ; 
but that two well-marked alkaloids having different properties replace 
it. Can the second or resin-like alkaloids of Mr. Bullock be obtained in 
a purer and better defined form, is the sedative power of the drug chiefly 
due to it, and what relation does the other alkaloid bear to Veratria? 

Referred by the Association to Charles Bullock, of Philada. 


Query 16.—Can the existing pharmazeutical preparations of Ergot be 
improved if studied in the light offered by W. T. Wenzell (see Amer. Jour. 
Pharm., vol. xxxvi. p.193),and can a permanent solid preparation of Er- 
got be made representing its alkaloids in a concentrated form ? 

Accepted by Jas. W. Mill; Chicago, Jil. 

Query 17.—Is not the present formula for Tincture of Chloride of Iron 

obnoxious to criticism as regards the permanence of its product ? 
Referred to E. Heydenreich, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Query 18.—Can any improvement be suggested in Syrupus Lactucarii 
U.S. P. 1860? 

Accepted by Albert E. Ebert, Chicago, Til. 


Query 19.—A process for isolating Aloin in a crystalline state, which 
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shall be practical and economical, by which the whole of the Aloin in aloes 
may be rendered available. 
Accepted by Wm. Procter, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Query 20.—Does the Colchicia of John E, Carter (Amer. Jour. Phar. 
vol. xxx. 208) exist in the seeds of Colchicum autumnale, and can it be 
isolated from either source for use in medicine with advantage? 
Accepted by C. Lewis Diehl, of Louisville, Ky. 
Query 21.—The seeds of Ricinus communis are much more purgative 
in their effects than the expressed oil. To what principle does this power | 
belong, and what relation does it bear to the alkaloid Ricinin of Prof. 
Tusson ? 
Referred to Prof. Wadgymar, of St. Louis, Mo. 
Query 22.—What are the physiological properties of the leaves of Ri- 
cinus communis, and what constituent renders them active ? 
Accepted by F’. V. Heydenreich, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Query 23.—The leaves of Podophyllum peltatum are said to be poison- 
ous (U.S. Disp.) Is this true? Are they cathartic, and to what princi- 
ple is their activity due? 

Accepted by Saml. P. Duffield, Ph. D., of Detroit, Mich. 

Query 24.—What kinds of Tar were used as substitutes for Carolina 
Tar during the late war; and from what, how, and where prepared ? 

Accepted by Saml. S. Garrigues, of East Saginaw, Mich. 

Query 25.—Is the Sennin of ‘Robert Nau (see Amer. Jour. Pharm., 
May, 1866, p. 193) the true active principle of Senna, or must its cathar- 
tic power be attributed to another principle ? 

Accepted by Robt. C. Kennedy, of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Query 26.—It is alleged by Mr. George Johnson (Pharm. Jour., Oct., 
1865, p. 179) that the deposit in wine of Ipecac contains an appreciable 
quantity of Emetia in an insoluble state, contrary to the experiments of 
Mr. Robérts (see Proc. Amer. Pharm. Assoc., 1859, p. 281). Is this true, 
and how can it be demonstrated ? 

Accepted by G. F. H. Markoe, of Boston, Mass. 

Query 27.—Does the precipitate characteristic of the tincture and 
vinegar of Sanguinaria contain any of its alkaloid ; and if so, how demon- 
strated, and what percentage ? 

Accepted by Josiah B. Frost, of Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Query 28.—Does the insoluble matter filtered from Fluid Extract of 
Veratrum viride, in the process of the U. S. Pharmacopeeia, contain any 
of the sedative resin-like alkaloid of Charles Bullock ; and if so, how may 
the process be modified to prevent its loss ? 

Accepted by Alfred Mellor, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Query 29.—May not Extractum Conii and Extractum Conii Alcoholi- 

cum U.S. P. be rendered more permanent and stronger by the addition 
of an acid before evaporation,—as the acetic or sulphuric ? 
Accepted by Edward C. Jones, of Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Query 30.—What is the best formula for medicinal Digitalin, suited 
for adoption in the U. S. Pharmacopeeia? 
Accepted by Wm. Procter, Jr., of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Query 31.—Those astringents containing Tannic Acid of the type 
Kino and Krameria, producing green tannates of iron, lose their astrin- 
gency when kept in liquid form. What is the rationale of this phenome- 
non, and what relation does it bear to the gallic fermentation ? 
For general acceptance. 


Query 32.—Does Sulphite of Quinia exist? Is it a permanent salt? 
and if so, has it any merit as a therapeutic agent independent of its basic 


ingredient ? 
Accepted by Dr. Thos. E. Jenkins, of Louisville, Ky. 


Query 33.—Is there a method by which the Cinchotannic Acid in the 
preparations of Cinchona Bark may be removed, so that the full influence 
of the native Kinates may be obtained in connection with iron or other- 
wise without any inky coloration, and without disengaging the alkaloids 


or causing their loss? 
Accepted by N. Gray Bartlett, of Chicago, Ill. 


Query 34.—How may the pharmaceutist best obtain the facilities for 
physicat exercise, social enjoyment, and intellectual culture, which are so 
essential to suecess in every pursuit ? 

Accepted by Prof. Edward Parrish, of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Query 35.—Can the officinal salt Ferri et Potasse tartras be uniformly 
produced by the Pharmacopeia process? What is its composition? 
What are the residues of the process, and can the process be improved? 

Accepted by Jas. F. Babcock, of Boston, Mass. 

The report was adopted, and referred for publication. 

Dr. Jenkins, of Louisville, here offered some verbal remarks 
on Sulphite of Quinia, which he had taken as a subject for in- 
vestigation. 

Prof. Israel J. Grahame’s paper on the Virginia Opium, given 
in charge to him last year for investigation, was now called up, 
and read by Prof. Procter. It was referred for publication. 

The results of Prof. Graham exhibit only about 4 per cent. 
of morphia, and 3°5 per cent. of narcotina. 

Dr. Squibb considered the quantity operated on too small to 
give reliable results by the process adopted. 

The Executive Committee brought forward the names of Henry 
Griffin, of Grand Haven, Mich., and William Maurice Moore, of 
London, Canada West, for membership. Messrs. Ebert and 
Brown were appointed tellers, and, after a ballot was effected, 
reported their unanimous election. 
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Prof. Procter read a paper from James T. King, of Middle- 
town, Orange Co., N. Y., on metallic lead in flour, which was 
referred for publication. 

Mr. Markoe, of Boston, read a paper on Liquor Bismuthi, 
which was referred for publication. . 

A paper on Iodide of Ammonium, from James F. Babcock, of 
Boston, was read by the same gentleman. 

Charles A. Heinitsh, of Lancaster, Pa., read a paper on the 
culture of true Saffron in Lancaster County, Pa., and presented 
a number of bulbs of the plant and a specimen of the stigmas. 

Dr. 8. 8. Garrigues, of East Saginaw, Mich., read a paper 
upon the Bromine in the salt brine of that place, which was 
deemed to be in sufficient amount to pay for its extraction. 

Dr. Squibb hoped the writer would pursue his researches fur- 
ther, as the general use and great demand for Bromine render 
any source of production of much importance. 

All these volunteer papers were referred to the Executive 
Committee for publication in the Proceedings. 

The Association then adjourned till 7 o’clock, P. M., in order 
to accept an invitation from the druggists and pharmaceutists of 
Detroit for an excursion on the Detroit river to Lake Erie and 
return. 

[We have made no attempt to give an abstract of the regular 
or volunteer papers presented to the Association, as we hope to 


‘print many of them after the Proceedings appear, and it has 


been deemed improper to anticipate the Proceedings,—an occur- 
ence due several times to the tardiness of their publication.— 
Ep. Am. Jour. PHARM. } 


Fifth Session.—Friday Evening. August 24th. 


The meeting was called to order by the President at 6} P. M., 
the minutes of the preceding session being dispensed with. [The 


- Association convened immediately after their return from a 


delightful excursion on the river in the steamer Morning Star, a 
large and commodious vessel, every way calculated for comfort 
and pleasure. The company consisted of the visiting members 
and their ladies and the Detroit members and their ladies, all 
forming a company of about 200, with music and other etceteras. 
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the villages, country seats, manufactories, and scenery generally 
of this outlet of the great northern lakes.—Epiror AM. Jour. 
PHARM. | 

Prof. Edward Parrish read a paper on Titles, which on motion 
was accepted and referred for publication. 

Dr. Duffield, of Detroit, read an important paper on the influ. 
ence of hypodermic injection in toxicology, showing the difficulty 
if not impossibility of detecting poisonous alkaloids after they 
are introduced into the circulation in that way. 

Some discussion ensued, and the importance of keeping this 
knowledge from popular journals was insisted on. 

Prof. J. M. Maisch read a paper on the assaying of Sherry 
wine, and another on brandy and whiskey. 

_ The same writer read a paper on the specific gravity of chlo- 
roform, and another on the statistics of the U. 8. Army Labora- 
tory at Philadelphia. 

Mr. C. Lewis Diehl read a paper entitled Remarks on some 
Chemical Processes. 

All these papers were accepted and referred to the Executive 
Committee for publication. 

Prof. Procter exhibited a Chinese prescription, written on 
Chinese paper, and the original package of medicine it called 
for, put up in San Francisco by a Chinese doctor. The same 
member exhibited a dried specimen of the leaves of the so-called 
“vanilla plant’ of North Carolina, Liatris odoratissima, which 
he had on a former occasion shown to owe its odor to coumarin, 
as in tonka bean. The leaves are used in Carolina to preserve 
clothes from moths. 

Mr. A. B. Spencer, of Rochester, exhibited a beautiful and 
elaborately finished atmospheric filter for condensing fluids and 
extracts. It is a more complete arrangement than the one 
exhibited and figured last year, and may be used for distillation 
in vacuo as well as for filtering. Mr. Spencer had been at great 
expense in getting up the apparatus, which he had not patented, 
and had come specially to exhibit it to the Association. A vote 
of thanks was tendered the author and contriver, and his appa- 
ratus directed to be figured in the proceedings. 


The trip extended to Lake Erie, affording an excellent view of 
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The Business Committee then brought forward the following 
Resolutions, viz: 

Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to address a vote of thanks 
from the Association to the Judges of the Supreme Court, for the use 
of this room, which has been occupied by the Association only through 
their courtesy and liberality. 

Unanimously passed. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Association are eminently due, and 
are hereby heartily tendered to the druggists and pharmaceutists of 
Detroit, for their judicious and liberal care of the Association, and for 
their kind and considerate hospitality to the members and their families 
during their visit to Detroit. 

This resolution was adopted with emphasis by the visiting 
members, whose sense of its truthfulness gave force to their 
expression. 

A resolution was then moved and adopted unanimously, 
thanking the corps of reporters for the daily papers, for their 
assiduous attention and efficient reports of the sessions. 

The minutes of the day’s sessions were then read and affirmed, 
and the Association adjourned finally, to meet in New York on 
the second Tuesday of September, 1867. 


“EXTRACTUM CINCHONZ FLUIDUM.” 
By Joun T. Watker. 

The officinal fluid extract of Cinchona being a turbid prepara- 
tion, not capable of holding the cincho-tannates in solution with- 
out occasional agitation, I tried a new process with apparent suc- 
cess. In making a pint of fluid extract the following method 
was adopted: Eight troyounces of the bark in moderately fine 
powder were taken, and subjected to percolation. The first 
twelve fluidounces were reserved, and percolation continued until 
the bark was thoroughly exhausted ; the menstruum being dilu- 
ted alcohol. 

The liquid last displaced was mixed with six fluidounces of syrup * 
and four fluidounces of pure Glycerin, and evaporated to about 
twelve fluidounces. The reserved portion was then added and 
the whole reduced to sixteen fluidounces. No straining was 
necessary, as the fluid extract was perfectly clear and of a 
beautiful red color. JoHN T. WALKER. 
Aug., 1866, 
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Tratado de Farmacia y Farmacognosia por Carlos Murray, 
Profesor de Farmacia y Farmacognosia en la Facultad de 
Medicina, Presidente y Ex-Secretario General de la Sociedad 
de Farmacia Argentina, membro de la Sociedad Quimica de 
Paris, etc. etc. Royal octavo, pp. 679, Buenos Ayres, 1866. 


This work makes its appearance in consequence of a want felt 
by Prof. Murray, upon assuming the newly created chair of 
Professor of Pharmacology in the Faculty of Medicine in Buenos 
Ayres, of a treatise in the Spanish language, which might serve 
as a text-book for the students on the general principles of 
Pharmacy, and should also treat particularly of the drugs and 
preparations in common use in the Argentine Republic. In the 
first two divisions of the work, occupying about sixty pages, the 
compounding of prescriptions, weights and measures, (in which 
we notice that the metrical system is permissive in that country), 
specific gravity, the administration of medicines, Xc., are briefly 
considered, together with the various operations of solution, 
maceration, evaporation, distillation, &c. The main body of 
the work is taken up with an account of the medicinal agents 
usually employed, which, from the fact that nearly all the 
civilized nations are represented among the physicians and 
pharmaceutists of the country, are numerous. Among the 
articles of the Materia Medica, we observe our own Podophyllum, 
Wild Cherry Bark and Senega Root, and also some with which 
we are not familiar which are indigenous to that country—as the 
Erythrea chilensis, employed as a tonic, the Acacia Paraguay- 
ensis, the fruit of which forms a good substitute for galls, con- 
taining, according to Parody, 39 per cent. of tannin (Revista 
Pharm., 1864) and Sambucus nigra, the inner bark of which is 
used as a hydrogogue cathartic. Among other plants of the 
country, the Arnica montana, Guatacum officinale and Conium 
maculatum are said to be common, and the Digitalis purpurea, 
Atropa belladonna, Punica granatum, Plantago major, Taraxa- 
cum leontodon and Datura stramonium are to be met with. 

The valuable productions of other portions of the South 
American continent appear to hold as high a place in public 
estimation in Buenos Ayres as they do here, and we notice the 
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names of some others apparently still in use: Elemi, Extract of 
Monesia and Bebeeru, which hold probably a higher place. 

Several indigenous species of Cantharis are alluded to as 
probably fully equal to the European varieties, particularly the 
(. femuralis, of Chili, which has been examined by Quevedo. 
Those native to the Argentine Republic have been named by 
Burmeister, C. adspersa, punctata, vittigera and viridipennis. 

Guarana, a preparation of the fruit of Paullinia sorbilis, in 
which Dr. Stenhouse found the large amount of five per cent. of 
caffein, is said to be employed in Brazil as a tonic and remedy 
for diarrhoea ; and the Jlex Paraguayensis, from which the yerba 
mate, or Paraguay tea is derived; and the Erythrozylon coca, of 
Peru, are also mentioned ; the latter appears to be somewhat 
employed in dyspepsia, gastralgia, &c., though its virtues are 
said to be still on trial. 

The substances alluded to are briefly described with relation 
to their commercial history and varieties, chemical properties 
and pharmaceutical preparations, but we miss a fuller account of 
their therapeutical uses and effects. In the absence of a National 
Pharmacopeeia as a basis, all the substances are arranged under 
the two great divisions of Inorganic and Organic Pharmacy, 
under which they are again subdivided into smaller groups—in 
the former with reference to the elementary bodies from which 
they are derived, and in the latter into the families of starches, 
sugars, resins, essential oils, &c., according to the character of 
their essential constituents, the plan employed by Soubeiran, and 
which has its advantages in a pharmaceutical point of view, what- 
ever may be thought of it as a strictly scientific classification. 

We are glad to see this further substantial evidence of 
increased attention to the interests of Pharmacy in the Argen- 
tine Republic, and trust it will do much to promote the more 
accurate study of the indigenous drugs, and the development of 
the resources of that great continent, which, in its cinchona, 
ipecac and other productions, has made already such valuable 
contributions to our list of medicinal agents. 

The typographical execution and general appearance of the 
work are very creditable to the publishers. S. 
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PERUVIAN CINCHONAS. 


We have been favored with the following letter for publication 
relating to the Cinchona :— 

“‘T was glad to see from your letter that the seeds had turned 
out a success. I was in Peru during some three years, in daily 
contact with the Cascarilleros (as the quinine bark collectors are 
called) of both Peru and Bolivia. I always found the Casca- 
rilleros ready to assist in anything I wanted. I went with them 
_ on their bark-hunting expedition far into the interior, and made 
a collection of plants, leaves, etc., to bring home to Europe, 
which, however, were all lost in the siege at La Paz, in 1863, 
when our house was completely sacked, being close to the part 
of the town entered by the besiegers. I only saved the bag of 
seeds, which, luckily, was in my portmanteau with clothes, and 
which, fortunately, are from the district considered as the finest 
Cascarilla of Bolivia; the bark from that part (the head-waters 
of the river Beni) fetching a far higher price than any other 
in South America, at least so the best China bark merchants as- 
sure me. 

“ As I had not sufficient knowledge of the trees myself, for 
there are various species of this tree growing everywhere, I 
trusted to some Indian cascarilleros whom I knew, and think 
they did not deceive me when they assured me that this was the 
finest sort ; the seeds were collected in 1861, in the forests on the 
east side of the river Massiri, in the province of Laricaja, lat. 
144° S., long. 704° W. The Massiri is a tributary of the Beni, 
a principal branch of the Madera arm of the Amazon, and in- 
habited by the Takana Indians, from whom I received much 
kindness. They live exclusively along the river, their principal 
food being fish and monkeys, though some of the nearer ones, as 
at Huanay, have maize and sugar-cane. Cotton, both white and 
nankeen, grows everywhere in abundance, wild, as a perennial 
shrub or tree; quality excellent, and nearly equal to Sea Island, 
as I have had them tested in Manchester. They are very clever 
in making woven articles of this cotton. 

“The bark tree is not found along the rivers, but at from 
1000 to 4000 feet higher up, either in single trees or small 
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clumps amongst the other trees, easily recognizable by the par- 
ticular green color of the leaves, and the Cascarilleros find out 
the trees by ascending lofty trees or hills, and paying attention 
to this fact, otherwise the undergrowth of these immense virgin 
forests would render it impossible to find them. I, with others 
to assist me, have been half a day cutting a way to one of these 
clumps.. The climate is everywhere intensely hot and moist, and 
the fevers deadly, especially in the rainy season ; the mortality, 
as may be expected, very great. All the rivers abound in gold, 
I believe as rich as California. A friend of mine, Don Laurento 
Villamel, took 1200 oz. of gold (234 carat) out of about an area 
of 30 feet square on the river bed. 

“‘T always was in excellent health, which I attribute to being 
always at work on foot, hunting, or pounding the rocks with a 
hammer. Still I often took three grains of sulphate of quinine 
in the morning.—David Forbes.”” [We learn from Mr. Howard, 
the eminent quinologist, that a plant reared from one of the 

.seeds above alluded to proves to be a new and probably valuable 
kind of Calisaya—the “ verde,’’ of which an account was given 
in Mr. Howard’s important communication of the Cinchona 
barks read at the recent Botanical Congress.* Eps. ]—Lond. 
Pharm. Journ., August, 1866, from Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


ON A NEW SULPHIDE OF CARBON, 


Low, a German chemist, has described a new sulphide of car- 
bon obtained by the action of an amalgam of sodium upon the 
bisulphide. When semi-fluid amalgam of sodium is shaken with 
bisulphide of carbon in a well-corked bottle, the temperature of 
the mixture rises, and the process is complete, when after re- 
peated addition of the bisulphide heat is no longer evolved. If 
the mixture be then thrown into water, a blood-red solution is 
formed, which, after filtering, contains much mercury; by pass- 
ing sulphuretted hydrogen for some time into the solution, this 
may be removed. The dark-red solution is then to be poured 
into dilute chlorhydric acid with constant stirring. A flocky red 


* See Pharmaceutical Journal for July, p. 14.—Eb. Pu. J. 
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substance is separated which aggregates to a rough resin, while 
much sulphuretted hydrogen is given off. The resinous mass is 
to be washed continuously with hot water as long as it smells of 
sulphuretted hydrogen. On cooling it becomes brittle, and then 
yields a violet-brown glistening powder which may be purified by 
solution in bisulphid of carbon, filtration and evaporation, The 
new sulphid is but slightly soluble in alcohol and ether, but is 
readily soluble in bisulphide of carbon with a red color. It dis- 
solves in the pure alkalies, as well as their carbonates, with par- a 
tial decomposition, but appears to be taken up by alkaline sul- 
phides without alteration. Concentrated sulphuric acid dissolves 
it with a red color, and water precipitates it from this solution. 
Nitric acid of 1-5 attacks it violently and appears to form a new 
acid. Heated ina closed tube to 100°, the new sulphide melts to 
a tough resin, and remains inthis state after the temperature 
rises to 150°. Sulphuretted hydrogen is then given off. At 
200° an amorphous yellow body sublimes, and on further heating 
much voluminous carbon remains. Analysis gave for the .new- 
body the formula C,S, H. The author explains its formation by 
the following equations. 
I. 20, 8,+NaHg=2 Na C,+ NaS. Hgs. 
II. 2NaC0,S,+NaS. HgS+HS 
=2NaC,8, + NaS. HS+HgS 
III. 2NaC,8, + NaS. HS+3HCl 
=38NaCl+2HS+HC,S,. 

Low regards the body C, S, as a radical analogous to cyano- 
gen or methyl. The compounds of this radical with the alkaline 
metals are dark red to black and easily soluble in water ; those 
with the heavy metals are brown or black precipitates.—Drug- 
gists’ Circular, June, 1866, from Wittstein’s Vierteljahresbericht, 
1865, vol. 14, p. 483. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRESENT STATE OF OUR KNOW- 
LEDGE OF THE GENUS CINCHONA. 
By Joun Exiot Howarp, F.L.S. 


Abstract of a Paper read at a Meeting of the International Botanical Congress, and prepared by 
( Author, by desire, for the Pharmaceutical Journal.) 


The writer approaches the consideration of the Cinchonaceous 
plants rather more from a practical than from a technically bo- 
tanical point of view, and thinks that much remains yet to be 
done by careful study of the plants themselves, to reduce Botani- 
cal terms to harmony with Pharmaceutic requisitions, and thus 
to discriminate between forms which, in a therapeutic point of 
view, produce wholly different products, and which have been 
thrown together by systematic arrangement founded on in- 
sufficient data. The C. micrantha of Huanuco, for instance, 
produces a “ grey bark,” characterized by its abundant yield of 
pure cinchonine ; whilst the C. micrantha of Bolivia differs widely 
in its chemical contents, and presents apparently a somewhat 
differing form. Again, the C. ovata of Pavon and of Peru, gives 
an entirely worthless bark producing aricine (or paracin), whilst 
the C. ovata, var. rufinervis, Wedd., of Bolivia, is a plant allied 
to the Calisaya in its products, and the C. ovata, var. erythro- 
derma, approaches to, and is not improbably found amongst the 
red-bark-producing plants. 

Mr. Howard does not propose to found a diagnosis of species, 
either on the chemical constituents of the barks, or on their 
microscopical constitution, but to follow out more fully, and to a 
greater extent, the consideration of the barks as assisting in the 
discrimination of species and varieties, according to the precedent 
so ably established by Dr. Weddell in his admirable “ Histoire 
des Quinquinas.”’ 

Mr. Howard is nearly in accordance with Dr. Weddell and 
with M. Gustave Planchon (whose recently published work* he 
regards as the most valuable manual that has yet appeared on 
the subject), in regarding “ Cinchona as forming a very natural 
genus, the different forms of which often pass from one into 
another by insensible transitions,’ but leaving it open for fur-. 


* “Des Quinquinas,” par Gustave Planchon ; Savy, Paris, 1864, 
27 
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ther investigation whether there may not, as stated by Dr. Kars- 
ten, be a subgenus, forming a point of transition between Cin- 
chona and Ladenbergia. However this point may be decided by 
botanists, the writer thinks that a considerable section of the 
Cinchone are allied in their chemical and also in their micro- 
scopical characteristics to the Ladenbergie, whilst, on the other 
hand, some of the latter seem to reciprocate this alliance. 

The writer does not, however, regard the “ transitions ”’ as 
insensible, but rather as by well-marked and permanent interme- 
diate forms: he looks upon the Cinchone not as he would upon 
the Salices, for instance, in which latter family it seems imma- 
terial how many or how few are the number of species or varieties 
recognized, since a Willow is still the same plant under whatever 
form, and it was supposed that this was the case with the Cin- 
chone when the genus was first established. The Quina primi- 
tiva was supposed to have a kind of recognized typical character, 
-and a superiority which was claimed as distinguishing the bark 
of Peru, or of New Grenada, as viewed by the advocates of the 
»products of these different regions. It was thought sufficient to 
distinguish the few varying kinds of cinchonaceous plants that 
-were at first recognized by the prevalent form of the leaf as 
cordifolia, lancifolia, oblongifolia, ovalifolia, etc., thus confound- 
ing together even different genera through a premature classifi- 
_cation. 

This systematizing tendency has since, in the opinion of the 
writer, led to the grouping together of Cinchone essentially dif- 
ferent, sinee the reality much more resembles what might be the 
case, if there existed amongst the varieties of Salix some which 
.closely approximated, in the timber and the bark, to the Oak 
and others, which in these respects counterfeited the Hazel, or as 
if a variety were to surprise us by producing Quinine instead of 

Salicine. 

Thus the ovate or cordate or lanceolate form of leaf may 
appear to link together species of cinchona, which, on more 
profound study, may be seen to be entirely diverse in their 
character. 

The writer may be permitted to illustrate his meaning as to 
\premature attempts at systematic nomenclature by reference to 
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another department of science, taking as an instance the names 
of the alkaloids produced by these same plants, which, according 
to the first impressions, ranged thus :— 


Quinine. Cinchonine. 
Quinidine. Cinchonidine. 
Quinicine. Cinchonicine. 


Further and more careful examination shows a different arrange- 
ment, as indicated by their properties in reference to the ray of 
plane polarized light. 


Quinine. Cinchonine. Cinchonicine. 
Cinchonidine. Quinidine. Quinicine. 
Powerfully levogyrate. Preéminently dextrogyrate. Feebly dextrogyrate. 
This latter being the true relation, as shown by Dr. Herapath 
in his communications to the Royal Society, on chemical grounds, 
and by Mr. Howard in Reports to the Under-Secretary of State 
for India, on specimens of bark grown in that country, from 
which it appears that it is the order in which in the plants them- 
selves these alkaloids are produced, normally in concert, and 
under circumstances of changed locality are supplemented, or 
even superseded by each other. Thus the quinine-producing 
Calisaya forms always some, and abnormally much cinchonidine, 
and the cinchonine-producing C. micrantha of Peru forms in 
India a large product of quinidine. ; 
Mr. Howard thinks the species of Calisaya can be best 
studied in connection with the different geographical centres, 
the products of which he proposes briefly to review, so far at . 
least as concerns their most prominent species, beginning with 
Bolivia. 


The Barks of Bolivia. 


Cinchona Calisaya, Weddell.—This species certainly merits 
the first mention. It is beyond all question the first in import- 
ance in commerce, as furnishing the bark most largely used in 
the production of the precious medicine quinine. It contains 
this product in remarkable purity, with very little admixture of 
any other alkaloid—a fractional quantity of cinchonidine and 
cinchonine being (in the best specimens) the only exception. 

It is not to be supposed that the products of wild forests 
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should be kept carefully select in commerce, and consequently 
the rate of produce in alkaloid, from such mixed parcels of bark, 
falls below that of the genuine tree ; but Mr. Howard has satis- 
fied himself, by the examination of carefully chosen specimens 
of Calisaya, of the existence of alkaloid equal to five per cent., 
and in one or two specimens even seven or eight parts in a hun- 
dred, of sulphate of quinine. This is more than double the pro- 
duct assigned by the late M. Delondre, whose “ Quinologie ”’ he 
regards as a very valuable repository of knowledge, although (as 
is always the case) subject to some little correction. 

The average produce of Calisaya bark in quinine,* though 
falling very far short of the exceptionally fine specimens before 
mentioned, is still considerably above that obtained by M. De- 
londre, and the product in cinchonine less by two-thirds than he 
states, only it may be that he includes the cinchonidine in the 
same category. These observations seem of importance in refer- 
ence to the cultivation of the species in India. It must not be 
supposed that the large products obtained by Dr. De Vrij and 
Mr. Howard from the Cinchona succirubra grown by M’Ivor, are 
the measure of the superiority of this species over the Calisaya. 
In the writer’s opinion, the reverse is the truth, and though, from 
some cause, equal success has not been attained with the latter 
in the East Indies, he does not at all despair of seeing the Cali- 
saya reassume there its rightful supremacy as the queen of all 
quinine-growing species. 

He is the more confirmed in this hope, because the Calisaya, 
though found so delicate in India, is growing luxuriantly under 
double glass in Mr. Howard’s stoves,—one raised from seed sent 
by Sir R. Murchison to Kew in May, 1864,} two or three inches 
in height when first planted out in October, 1864,—having, in 


* Not contained in the bark as Sulphate, as Delondre and Bouchar- 
dat’s work might lead the reader to suppose. 

+ Dr. Hooker obligingly traced out the history of this plant by applica- 
tion to Sir R. Murchison, who says: “ The cinchona seeds I sent you in 
1864 were brought home by Mr. David Forbes, a great explorer of the 
Peruvian and Chilian Andes. I know that he attached some value to 
these seeds, which he told me were from trees of the very first quality in 
their bark and fructification.” 
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little more than two years, attained an elevation of more than 
seven feet and spreading in every direction. 

Mr. Markham says,* “ The ©. Calisaya, the most famous of 
all the South American bark trees, and which, in its native for- 
ests, is alike the most beautiful and the richest in quinine, has 
not been a success in India. I was grieved to see the plants of 
this species only five feet ten inches high, and six and a half 
inches in girth, at an age of three years, while their stunted and 
shrubby appearance, with dim colored leaves, is as different as 
possible from the glorious Calisaya of the Caravayan forests.” 

Mr. Howard is endeavoring, in correspondence with Mr. 
M‘Ivor, to ascertain the occasion of thjs contrast. It isnot im- 
possible that something may be due to the different effects of 
light passing twice through glass, by which means, a large por- 
tion of the actinic power (about half, as ascertained by photo- 
graphic effects) is arrested. Mr. Markham says,} that in a po- 
sition which he examined “ exposed to the full glare of the sun, 
there was a profusion of Melastomacee und no Cinchone,” for 
“the latter evidently dislike very exposed situations; and 
again he says, ‘‘ the Calisaya avoids the banks of a river, never 
being found within several hundred feet of it; it prefers the 
steepest declivities of the mountain sides, and a great deal, though 
not too much shade.”” Mr. Markham speaks of “ a locality well 
adapted for the growth of the Calisaya,’’ where young plants re- 
ceive shade from taller trees, while they also enjoy plenty of 
sunshine through the spreading branches. Perhaps this has not 
been sufficiently attended to in India. 

It is further evident that there are very distinct varieties of 
the Calisaya, and that it is by no means certain that the kind 
hitherto cultivated by Mr. M‘Ivor is the best, although “ de- 
scended from those procured by Dr. Weddell himself, in the for- 
ests of Caravaya and Bolivia.”’ 

Dr. Weddell gave to one of these varieties (the Calisaya mo- 
rada) the name of C. Boliviana, and described it as a separate 
species, but in an article communicated to the Botanical Society 
of France, in March, 1855, after having seen in his secend jour- 


* In letter to the Under-Secretary, etc., 16th January, 1866. 
+ Letter to the Under-Secretary for India, June 9, 1860. 
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ney in Bolivia, new forms intermediate between the C. Calisaya 
and the C. Boliviana, this able botanist is disposed to regard the 
morada as a simple variety of the Calisaya. This agrees with 
what we know of the different barks, which are all, including the 
Boliviana, equally collected and imported as Calisaya. The bark 
of the Calisaya morada is never classed separately in commerce, 
and, indeed, it appears in Delondre and Bouchardat’s well-exe- 
cuted plate i. as typical Calisaya; while, on the other hand, we 
find. another well-marked variety, the Calisaya blanca, equally 
well figured by Goebel in his Pharm. Waarenkunde, plate vii., 
as also China Calisaya. Best executed and most characteristic 
of all, are Weddell’s own figures of the bark, both of his a. vera 
and £. Josephiana. As far as the writer can judge, it is yet 
another variety which is now growing with him, the Calisaya 
verde, of which, as well as of the naranjada fina, zambita, empe- 
dernida, and one or two others, Dr. Weddell gave him specimens 
resulting from his second excursion to Bolivia. 

For further information respecting this variety, the Calisaya 
verde, we must (for the present) turn to the Report by Mr. Mark- 
ham of his visit to collect plants of the Cinchone in 1860. He 
says,* “The bark collectors and other natives assured me that 
there are three kinds of Calisayas, namely, the Calisaya amarilla 
or fina (a. vera of Weddell), the Calisaya morada (C. Boliviana 
of Weddell), and the Calisaya verde or alta,—not mentioned, as 
far as I am aware, by any author. They say that the latter is 
avery large tree, generally growing very far down the valleys, and 
in much lower situations than the other varieties. The veins of 
the leaves are never purple, but always a pale green, hence the 
name. The guide Martinez had cut a tree of this variety, yield- 
-ing six or seven cwt. of bark, including canuto or bark from the 
branches; and Gironda had seen a tree in the province of Mu- 
necas, in Bolivia, which yielded ten cwt. of tabla, or trunk bark 
alone. The true Calisaya of Weddell only yields three or four 
cwt.”’ 

Such a tree as Gironda describes might probably be five feet 
in diameter, for Karsten, speaking of the C. lancifolia and C. 
corymbosa, says,t “trees are met with sixty feet in height, 


* Letter to the Under-Secretary for State, June 9, 1860. See 44. 
+ Med. Chinarinden, p. 28. _ 
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whose stems measure five feet in diameter. A single such gi- 
gantic tree, which truly is not often seen, yields ten cwt. dried, 
or thirty ewt. fresh bark,”’ 

It is highly probable that this is the sort which ought to be 
introduced into India, where its larger size, and probably more 
rapid growth, might render it a more valuable acquisition than 
the a. vera itself. Mr. Howard is the more disposed to think 
this, since from the size and appearance of the bark recently 
brought into this market from Bolivia, he is led to suppose that 
the collectors may have opened up fresh districts in which this 
kind abounds. 

It is an important feature that the verde variety grows lower 
down the valley, and consequently in warmer regions than the 
other sorts. This may, at times, cause it to be less productive 
in quinine, but nevertheless, the richest specimens examined by 
Mr. Howard presented the characteristics of this variety. 

The Calisayas of Bolivia thus seem to be most satisfactorily 
determined, and it remains only that Dr. Weddell should add to 
those labors, for which we are so much indebted to him, by pub- 
lishing the materials which he has in hand to illustrate the re- 
maining varieties of this species. 


The Barks of Loja, or “ Crown Barks.” 

Cinchona officinalis, Linnzeus, a. Uritusinga.—The term offici- 
nalis has been (Mr. Howard thinks most correctly) restored by 
Dr. Hooker to the species which grew under his care from seeds 
sent by Don T. Riofrio, from the mountains of Uritusinga, near 
Loja. This is the Cinehona Uritusinga of Pavon, also the 
Quina-quina described by M. La Condamine, in 1738, and con- 
sequently the C. academica of Guibourt’s Hist. des Drogues, and 
the C. officinalis of Woodville’s Botany, vol. iii. p. 546. The 
plant flowered in the writer’s possession in 1862, and a charac- 
teristic drawing, by Fitch, of the flowering branch, may be found 
in tab. 5364 of Curtis’s Bot. Mag., which may be compared with 
that of the same species in the “ Nueva Quinologia,” 

A plant of the above, about six feet in height, was presented 
by Mr. Howard to the Indian Government, and although it suf- 
fered from a sunstroke in the transit from Madris to Ootacamund, 
and lost all its leaves, it was restored, and by the skill of Mr. 
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M‘Ivor increased by cuttings to the extent of now between 6000 
and 7000 plants. It has since flowered, and a characteristic 
specimen has been brought home by Mr. Markham, together with 
a@ portion of the bark. 

A sister plant of the above, together with another, its direct 
descendant, suffered from an irruption of smoke into the stoves 
in the past winter, and Mr. Howard was compelled to cut them 
down. This gave the opportunity for examining the bark, 
which yielded on percentage of the dried bark :— 

Quinine (crystallizing both as sulphate and as oxalate), . 1:36 
Cinchonine (part cryst. from sp. w., the rest cinchonicine), 0°57 


Total, . 1:98 


A produce very much the same that bark of the same kind and 
age might have yielded in its native climate, and probably the 
first extracted from bark grown in Europe. 

Although this kind has nearly become extinct in its native re- 
gions, it may regain its place in pharmacy, as it seems well 
adapted to India, and flourishes on the Neilgherries at an eleva- 
tion of about 6000 feet. 

Several other forms range themselves around this which we 
now constitute the central plant of the group, by restoring its 
original name. Mr. Howard ventures to propose the following 
arrangement of these, as one rendered necessary for the dis- 
tinction of the barks in commerce, as these will soon come from 
India, and as the only way that he can see to extricate the sub- 
ject from the confusion into which it has been thrown by prema- 
ture attempts at generalization. 

Cinchona officinalis, 8. Condaminea.—Mr. Howard would drop 
the barbarous name Chahuarguera, given by Pavon to this 
plant, which is really the Quinta primitiva, as having been tra- 
ditionally the one which cured the Countess of Cinchon. It is 
therefore worthy to bear the name Condaminea, bestowed upon 
it, and also on other forms of the plant by Humboldt and Bon- 
pland, in whose “ Plantes Equinoctiales ” it is well shown in the 
unshaded branch, which is recognized by De Candolle as a very 
distinct form, from the shaded flowering branch producing a 
different sort of bark, to be afterwards described. 
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The bark of 4. Condaminea is the rusty crown bark of Pereira,* 
and of English commerce. M. Planchon agrees with Mr. How- 
ard that the Jarger portions of the bark represent the Quinguina 
noueux of Joseph de Jussieu. 

Cinchona officinalis, y. Bonplandiana-colorata.—This form of 
Loja bark was called, in the time of the Spanish dominion, Colo- 
rada del Rey.t It is well represented not only in the widely- 
dispersed herbarium of Pavon, but also by specimens sent home 
by Cross, both of a flowering branch and of the bark, from the 
Ravines of Cajamuna, near Loja, in 1861. The seeds sent 
home by this collector have vegetated well in India, and so suc- 
cessful has been the cultivation, that M‘Ivor has already sent 
home bark fit for the English market, according to the estimation 
of the most competent judges. The plant is figured and described 
in Howard's “ Illustrations of the Nueva Quinologia,” as a va- 
riety of Chahuarguera, which name might very well be exchanged 
for the above. 

y. Bonplandiana-lutea.—These two sorts are probably merely 
the macho and hembra varieties (those in which the male or fe- 
male element preponderates in the flower, etc.) of the same 
plant, but the barks produced are markedly different, and these 
differences have remained unchanged from Pavon’s day to this. 
They both deserve well their old reputation, and, though scarce, 
are still found in commerce ; growing together, Pavon says, and 
often coming together (sometimes intermingled) to the English 
market ; but, though so nearly allied, not confused by insensible 
transition.{ 

Cinchona officinalis, *. crispa.—This form of Loja bark was 
described and named by Tafalla as Cinchona crispa, and is de- 
scribed by Mr. Howard under that head in his ‘ Quinologia.” 
Nevertheless it is his opinion that it is so manifestly one of the 


* Confounded by Pereira with the Huamalies mince et rougedtre of M. 
Guibourt, which seems to belong to C. purpurea. 

Tt “ The Spanish creoles still have the custom of giving the name real 
or del Rey to the best, most beautiful, and most valued articles; thus 
every place has its Palma real, Quina del Rey, etc.” (Karsten.) 

t Darwin has shown, in an able: paper communicated to the Linnean 
Society on another family of plants, that the form of the flower is either 
entirely macho, or entirely hembra, not passing from one into the other. 
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forms of the Loja bark as to be best looked upon as above. It 
is the Quina crespilla, or carrasquena of the older botanists, and 
the Quina fina de Loja of modern trade. 

The plant was found growing by Cross in a deposit of peat on 
the summit of the highest mountains (the Sierra Grande) around 
Loja. These Loja barks are adapted to grow on the roughest 
and most elevated portions of the Neilgherries, and also to flour- 
ish in Ceylon, and, beyond other sorts, to bear well the climate 
of the sub-Himalayan ranges, and there can be little doubt of 
their successful and profitable cultivation. 

Dr. Seeman found the plant at a lower elevation, and excel- 
lent specimens were brought back by both these travellers, in- 
cluding the bark, concerning the source of which therefore no 
doubt can remain. 

It is to be regretted that from the present confusion of nomen- 
clature in India, it is difficult to ascertain what is meant by the 
descriptive terms: there applied to the barks. If the above 
arrangement could be admitted, it would greatly simplify the 
matter, and be practically useful in its results. 

Mr. Howard proceeds to a review of the grey barks of Huan- 
uco, the red barks of Ecuador, the Pitayo barks of Popayan, and 
the lancifolia barks of New Granada, which will be published in 
the Proceedings of the Congress, and directs attention to the 
spelling of the name CINCHONA, or CHINCHONA, and to the allied 
genus CASSARILLA, or as called by the Germans, LADENBERGIA. 
Nothing would tend so well to settle these questions as the free 
expression of opinion at a botanical congress. 

In conclusion, the writer expresses his opinion, that every 
well-defined region of the Andes has its own prevalent and 
characteristic Cinchone, which are incapable of being reduced to 
any one typical form; he believes that no species has been 
clearly proved to prevail unchanged from end to end of the cin- 
chonaceous region, and thinks that forms which resemble each 
other in distant parts will be found analagous rather than iden- 
tical. 

*.* Dr. Weddel, after the reading of Mr. Howard’s paper, 
assigned reasons for adhering to the Linnean form CINCHONA, 
to which Mr. Howard subsequently gave his assent.—London 
Pharm. Jour., July, 1866. 
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ON THE APPLICATION OF DISINFECTANTS IN ARREST- 
ING THE SPREAD OF THE CATTLE PLAGUE. 


Report to Her Majesty’s Commissioners. 


1] By Crookes, F.R.S. 
(Continued from page 363.) 

19. Some disinfectants, however suitable in other respects, 

are too expensive, unsafe, or injurious to health, to be used: 
* such are bromine, iodine, peroxide of hydrogen, hyponitric acid, 
and hyponitrous acid. 

20. The value of excessive heat as a disinfectant is very 
great, but it is available only in a limited number of cases. It 
acts in two ways. Heat, to the boiling point of water, con- 
tinued for half an hour or more, acts as an antiseptic, perfectly 
destroying the vitality of all germs of contagion, or virus cells. 
In this way clothing and similar substances are conveniently 
disinfected. Heat, pushed to destruction in the presence of 
air, acts as a disinfectant, by promoting oxidation. The disin- 

) fecting value of the combustion of infected substances is too well 
known to require further notice. 

. 21. Hydrochloric acid gas (evolved from salt and oil of vitriol) 
is most irritating to the respiratory organs, and is very inferior 
in its action to both sulphurous acid and chlorine. Besides, 
when evolved in white-washed sheds, it unites with the lime on 
the walls, forming a highly deliquescent compound, chloride of 
calcium, which keeps them permanently damp. The employ- 
ment of a dangerously corrosive body like oil of vitriol should 
also be avoided. 

22. Oil of tar can also be removed from the list, its value en- 
tirely depending upon the small amount of the tar acids it con- 
tains (34). To the same class petroleum belongs. This body 
has been used with considerable success in Wallachia by 
M. Etienne R. Veron, who, in an interesting pamphlet, which 
he has taken great pains to draw up and forward to this coun- 
try, (in the hope that it may prove as useful here as it has been 
on his estate), has given full details of the means he employed 
to extinguish (étouffer) the disease, and then keep it from his 
farms, in 1864. 
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Every animal which showed the least signs of diséase was at 
once killed. He then caused all parts of the sheds, which could 
have been in contact with the animals, to be washed with petro- 
leum, and the bodies of the cattle were afterwards rubbed over 
with a cloth soaked in the same material. The farm servants had 
orders to wash their hands, boots, &c., in a mixture of petroleum 
and water, and to sprinkle their clothes with the mixture, whilst 
a little petroleum was added to the animals’ food and drink. 
Their excrements were frequently removed, and the floor 
sprinkled with petroleum. No dogs were admitted on any pre- 
tence. 

For five days these precautions were rigidly observed, when 
they were somewhat relaxed. They were attended with com- 
plete success, and there is little doubt that, carried out as rigidly 
in this country, the same good results would ensue. A copy of 
M. Veron’s pamphlet was forwarded to me, and many experi- 
ments have been made in consequence. Petroleum depends for 
its value upon a small quantity (1 or 2 per cent.) of either car- 


bolic acid or a substance allied to it, and Dr. Angus Smith has. — 


shown that when this substance is removed by appropriate means 
the purified petroleum has no antiseptic value. This being the 
case, no experiments on the large scale were tried with petro- 
leum, as they would necessarily be similar, but inferior in their 
results, to those of the tar acids. 

28. The choice is therefore limited to the oxidizing disin- 
fectants—chlorine and ozone, and the antiseptics—sulphurous 
and the tar acids. These are representative bodies, and numer- 
ous trials have been made with them before coming to a conclu- 
sion as to their respective merits ; the reSults being embodied in 
the following pages. 

24. I am bound to admit that the conclusion to which I 
have been forced to come is quite opposed to my preconceived 
ideas on the subject. I started with a strong bias in favor of 
chlorine and ozone, but the irresistible force of the arguments 
derived from my experiments has caused me to alter my 
opinion. 

Oxidizing Disinfectants. 
25. At first sight nothing appears more perfect than the 
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action of a powerfully oxidizing disinfectant, like chlorine or 
ozone, upon noxious vapors and septic germs. In presence of an 
excess of either of these agents, all organic impurity is at once 
burnt out, and reduced to its simplest combinations; and could we 
always rely upon the presence of a sufficient amount of either of 
these bodies, no other purifier would be needed. But in practi- 
cal work on a farm these disinfectants are always very inade- 
quate, except perhaps for half an hour or so during the day; at 
other times, the oxidizing agent has presented to it far more 
noxious material than it can by possibility conquer, and being 
governed in its combinations by definite laws of chemical affinity, 
the sulphuretted and carburetted hydrogen, the nitrogen- and 
phosphorus-bases, &c., would all have to be burnt up before the 
oxidizing agent could touch the germs of infection; whilst the 
continued renewal of the gases of putrefaction would be perpetu- 
ally shielding the infectious matter from destruction. 

It is here that the great objection lies to disinfectants which 
act by oxidation. If we arrange in a series (as set forth in part 
42) the possible substances which may be met with in an infected 
shed, and gradually mix with them chlorine or ozonized air, we 
find that those vapors having strong and feetid odors, and which 
stand at the commencement of the list, are the first to go; whilst 
the actual virus of the disease—the organized particles which 
have no odor whatever—are the last to be attacked. But in 
using disinfectants of this class, the only test of efficiency which 
a workman would employ is the sense of smell, and I have on 
several occasions known it happen that a deodorized shed, to all 
outward appearances disinfected, was still in reality saturated 
with infection. It so happens that the stinking gases of decom- 
position are of little or no danger in the atmosphere, whilst the 
deadly virus-cells of infectious diseases are inappreciable to the 
sense of smell. Mere deodorization is therefore no protection 
whatever. 

The following experiment tends to illustrate, if not to prove 
this :—-Cheese mites were put into water mixed with strongly 
smelling cheese and sulphuretted hydrogen. Aqueous solution 
of chlorine was gradually dropped into the mixture from a 
burette. The smell of sulphuretted hydrogen was the first to go, 
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then some smell of cheese, but it required a considerable quantity 
of chlorine to kill the mites. Exactly the same experiment was 
now repeated, only leaving out the sulphuretted hydrogen and 
cheese. The chlorine now had nothing to divert its energy 
from the cheese mites, which were consequently killed before 
one-fourth the quantity of chlorine used in the first instance had 
been added. 

Again, oxidizing disinfectants possess little if any continuous 
action. What they attack is destroyed perfectly, but what they 
leave has no special resistance to decomposition conferred upon 
it. They remove the products of decomposition, but they do not 
take away the power of further putrefaction. 

In addition to these general faults possessed by oxidizing 
disinfectants, the following special objections may be urged 
against chlorine and ozone :-— 

26. Chlorine.—This agent requires to be liberated in the 
gaseous state by a chemical process. This at the outset is an 
objection, for experience shows that farm laborers are not fit 
persons to be trusted with the performance of a chemical experi-, 
ment involving the use of corrosive acids. The smell of chlorine 
is very irritating to the lungs of diseased or convalescent ani- 
mals; and instances have come to my knowledge in which 
permanent injury has resulted from its employment. More- 
‘over, the cattle dislike it much. Its action is more energetic 
upon the valuable constituents of the manure than upon septic 
germs*: it rapidly attacks ammoniacal compounds, the urea 
and hippuric acid, and considerably reduces the manurial value 
of farm-yard stuff. If much ammonia is present in the shed, 
chloride of nitrogen is likely to be formed, the vapor of which, 
even in minute quantities, is painfully distressing to the eyes of 
cattle and their attendants. Another great objection is that 
gaseous chlorine, being absorbed by the whitewash, soon forms 
chloride of calcium, (21, 28), the deliquescence of which will 


*T find it recorded in the Medical Record for March 15, 1866, that Dr. 
J. P. Loines, of New York, as the result of a series of experiments, has 
come to the conclusion that chlorine, in quantity sufficient to be irrespir- 
able, has no effect upon the infecting property of the vaccine crust; and, 
reasoning from this analogy, he is of opinion that the same is the case with 
the virus of variola. 
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make the walls of the building permanently damp, and fitted to 
foster the vitality of virus-cells, should they fall upon them. 

27. A plan of fumigation by chlorine has recently been 
recommended which appears to possess another disadvantage. 
It is based upon the decomposition of chlorate of potash by 
hydrochloric acid. This reaction does not evolve pure chlorine, 
but a gas called euchlorine (supposed to be a mixture of chlorine 
and chloric oxide.) The properties of this gas are different 
from those of chlorine, and nothing is known about its special 
value as a disinfectant. It is dangerously explosive, the act of 
transferring it from one vessel to another, or even the warmth of 
the hand, being sometimes sufficient to shatter the vessel to 
pieces with a loud report. 

28. If commercial chloride of lime is used as the source of 
chlorine, there is the additional disadvantage that the compound 
into which it changes—-chloride of calcium—is, as before men- 
tioned, (21, 26), very deliquescent, and will leave the floors, walls, 
and especially the wood-work washed with it, permanently damp ; 
whilst, if thrown in the solid state on the floor, it rapidly 
attracts moisture, and becomes unpleasantly wet. It also com- 
municates a disagreeable odor to the hands when it is touched. 
It is one of the things most easily adulterated, and it would be 
scarcely possible to supply an ordinary consumer with a test by 
which he could ascertain its strength and purity. 

29. Ozone.—This powerful agent attacks all kinds of organic 
matter with intense energy. But as in the case of chlorine, the 
specific substance which we most want to destroy would be nearly 
the last to go; and, as it would be almost impossible to generate 
ozone in quantity in an infected shed, its energies would in most 
cases be spent in doing useless work. When much ozone is 
present in the air it acts hurtfully on the respiratory organs. 

Owing to the extremely poisonous nature of phosphorus, and 
its ready inflammability, danger would arise from the production 
of ozone by the slow combustion of this element. In the hands 
of ordinary farm servants serious accidents from fire would be 
constantly occurring. 


Antiseptics. 
30. Oxidising disinfectants produce their effect by actually 
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destroying infecting substances. Antiseptics act simply by 
destroying their activity. The former act more energetically 
upon dead than living organic matter. Antiseptics attack first 
the opposite end of the scale, and destroy vitality; they exert 
little or no action on the foul smelling and comparatively harm- 
less gases of decomposition, but they act with intense energy op 
the inodorous germs of infection which these gases may carry 
into the atmosphere along with them. 

If, therefore, the theory with which I started be correct ; if 
the matter which conveys infection from one animal to another 
be of the nature of an organized germ; if it owes its tremendous 
powers of destruction to the presence in it of vitality,—then 
antiseptics are the only agents fitted to deal with this special 
case; for they leave almost untouched the crowd of simply 
odorous gases, and seek out and destroy the one thing to be 
feared. When I treat of carbolic acid, ample proof of the cor- 
rectness of this view will be given. 

31. Sulphur Fumigation—Of all disinfecting processes, this 
is, perhaps, the oldest. Its action was well known in the days 
of Homer, for we read that Ulysses employed it to remove the 
smell’of dead bodies.* It is recorded by Ovid} that the shep- 


* Hom. Od., xxii., 481. 

Ulysses. Giscr, ypri, xax tv oie dé wip, 
"Oops 

493. Hye) xev wip aurap ‘Odurcsic 

Q, old woman bring brimstone, the relief of evils, and bring me fire, in 
order that I may fumigate with brimstone the house. 

And then she brought fire and brimstone, and Ulysses well famigated 
with brimstone the house, and the court, and the hall. 

+ Ovid, Fast., iv., 735, &c. 

Pastor, oves saturas ad prima crepuscula lustra. 
Uda prius spargat, virgaque verrat humum. 
Frondibus, et fixis decorentur ovilia ramis ; 
Et tegat ornatas longa corona fores. 
Cerulei fiant vivo de sulfure fumi ; 
Tactaque fumanti sulfure balet ovis. 

O shepherd purify the fruitful sheep at the earliest dawn: let the 
moist bow first sprinkle and sweep the ground. Let the shcepfolds be 
decorated with foliage and boughs fixed, and let a lengthy wreath orna- 
ment the doors. Let there be blue smoke of burning sulphur, and let 
the sheap bleat at being touched with the sulphur. 
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herds of Italy yearly purified their flocks and herds with burn- 
ing sulphur, and passages in other writers show that they 
averted disease from them by this means. 

Professor Graham, Master of the Mint, says, that of gaseous 
disinfectants ‘‘ sulphurous acid gas (obtained by burning sulphur) 
is preferable, on theoretical grounds, to chlorine. No agent 
checks so effectually the first development of animal and vege- 
table life. All animal odors and emanations are immediately 
and most effectually destroyed by it.” 

The value of sulphurous acid in arresting the progress of the 
cattle plague, has been proved beyond a doubt by the experi- 
ments of Dr. Dewar, and my own results entirely confirm his. 
When, however, used by himself, it can be employed only very 
sparingly in sheds, when cattle are in them; it is very stifling, 
and its powerful deoxidizing action would retard the conversion 
of the peroxide of iron into protoxide by the act of respiration— 
a result equivalent to that produced by breathing an atmosphere 
containing less than its normal amount of oxygen, which has 
been shown by Dr. Angus Smith* to be incompatible with 
health. For this reason I prefer to use it only as an additional 
‘precaution, relying principally upon other agents. Sulphurous 
acid acts in many cases through its affinity for oxygen, but it 
possesses also great antiseptic powers of its own, so that a slight 
exposure to it is sufficient to destroy the vitality of germs. The 
following experiment proves this :— 

A mixture of sugar syrup and yeast was kept in a warm room 
until it became in a state of active fermentation. An aqueous 
solution of sulphurous acid was added, when the fermentation 
instantly ceased. When examined under the microscope after 
treatment with sulphurous acid, no apparent change’ was ob- 
served in the appearance of the yeast cells. 

82. When sulphurous acid is produced in a white-washed 
shed, it unites with the lime on the walls, forming non-deliques- 
cent sulphite of lime, one of the valuable ingredients in 


* « Report on the Air of Mines,” by R. Angus Smith, Ph. D., F.R.S., 
being part of the Appendix to the Report of the Royal Mines Commis- 
sion, London, 1864. 28 
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McDougall’s disinfecting powder ; its good effect therefore does 
not cease as soon as the atmosphere is free from its odor. 

The gaseous acid has a great affinity for water; the natural 

moisture always present in clothing, or on the wood-work and 
other parts of cow-sheds most likely to retain infection, is able to 
absorb the gas in quantity sufficient to form a solution in contact 
with which virus cells cannot exist. When absorbed in this man- 
» ner it is only very slowly evolved,—a fact which has been noticed 
by all who have been in sheds whilst undergoing this mode of 
purification,—the fumes of the burning sulphur being said to 
‘hang about” the clothes for a considerable time. Articles of 
clothing, boots, tools, sacks, baskets, pails, ropes, and any other 
portable article which may require disinfection, are conveniently 
purified by allowing them to remain in a close shed whilst it is 
undergoing sulphur fumigation. 

Sulphurous acid, in addition to its antiseptic ‘qualities, is a 
deodorizer of considerable energy. It destroys the powerful 
odor of most of the offensive gases named in paragraph 12. It 
attacks and oxidizes sulphuretted hydrogen, entirely destroying 
it ; it neutralizes the strong smell of ammonia and other alkaline 
bases, converting them into sulphites, but without .destroying 
their manurial value or losing its antiseptic properties. In this 
respect it differs in an important manner from chlorine. 

The use of sulphurous acid is open to one or two objections. 
When absorbed on clothing or damp wood-work, it gradually 
exidizes into sulphuric acid. In cow-sheds this is not of much 
consequence, as there is always sufficient ammonia present to 
neutralize it; but if repeatedly formed on clothing, it will bleach 
the articles, and ultimately make them rotten. When neutralized 
with lime or ammonia, or other bases, the antiseptic value of the 
sulphurous acid is not impaired, but it is tied down to one spot, 
and prevented from acting in the atmosphere. When the 
sulphites thus formed are allowed to remain in contact with wet 

organic matter, they gradually decompose with evolution of 
sulphuretted hydrogen; but this decomposition is stopped at 
once by an additional fumigation with sulphur, and if the sheds 
are cleaned out every day it will never occur. Sulphites have 
been used with success by Prof. Polli and Dr. De Ricci, both as 
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prophylactics and as curative agents, in diseases caused by 
blood-poisoning: in Dr. De Ricci’s words, they neutralize the 
zymotic principle—the ferment—without being injurious to life. 

83. The Tar Acids (carbolic and cresylic acids.)—These 
two bodies are so commonly known under the name of acids, 
that I shall continue so to designate them, although by chemists 
they are more generally classed with the alcohols. They have 
great similarity, and only within the last few months have they 
been met with separately in commerce, having hitherto been 
both called carbolic acid. Creosote, (*ar sifu, to preserve flesh,) 
prepared from coal tar, one of the most powerful antiseptics 
known, was thought to be impure carbolic acid, until 1854, when 
Professor Williamson and Mr. Fairlie, in an investigation of it, 
discovered that it was a mixture of carbolic and cresylic acids. 
It was then taken for granted that Reichenbach’s creosote, from 
wood tar, had a similar composition, until Hlasiwetz, in 1858, 
showed that this creosote was a different body from carbolic or 
cresylic acids. Finally Dr. Hugo Muller, in 1846, discovered 
that true creosote and its analogue guaiacol belonged to a differ- 
ent class of bodies, and consisted of methyl-oxy-phenic and 
methyl-oxy-cresylic acids. No experiments on the large scale 
have yet been tried with true creosote, as I have only been aware 
within the last few weeks that this compound could be obtained 
in quantity. 

Pure carbolic acid is a white crystalline solid, melting at 
34° C., and distilled at 180° C.; a trace of water or oily im- 
purity renders it liquid, and for disinfecting purposes it is 
always supplied in this form, to avoid the extra expense and 
trouble needed for the separatidn of the last traces of impurity ; 
cresylic acid is liquid, it boils at 203° C., and closely resembles 
carbolic acid in odor and other properties. Before the com- 
mencement of these inquiries it was thought to be of little or no - 
value as a disinfectant, but Dr. Angus Smith has lately shown 
that it rivals, if it does not surpass, carbolic acid in antiseptic 
’ properties. For the present purpose of cattle plague disinfection 
it is immaterial which acid is used, and to avoid unnecessary 
repetition I shall use the term carbolic acid to express either 
acid, or the commercial mixture of the two acids. 
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34. From time immemorial carbolic acid, creosote, or bodies 
containing them, have been used as antiseptics. Passages in 
Pliny, read by the light of chemical science, show that the 
Egyptians used for embalming their mummies a compound made. 
from pitch, which must have contained large quantities of creo- 
sote. Carbolic acid is the active agent in tar, which, either in 
its ordinary state or burnt as a fumigator, has always held high 
rank amongst disinfectants. Pitch and tar were the most popu- 
lar medicines in use against the cattle plague when it visited this 
island in the last century; the animals being preserved against 
contagion by having their noses and jaws rubbed with tar, whilst 
the cow-houses were disinfected by burning pitch and tar in them 
(in which process a certain quantity of the vapors of carbolic 
acid would escape combustion.) The almost universal custom of 
burning gum resins and odoriferous woods in connection with 
religious ceremonies may have originally arisen from the disin- 
fecting powers of the creosote in the smoke. The well-known 
efficacy of smoke in preserving meat is entirely due to the 
presence in it of this agent. 

Pitch oil, oil of tar, and similar products owe their value 
entirely to carbolic acid (22.) This body may in fact be called 
the active principle of tar, just as quinia is the active principle 
of bark, or morphia of opium, and it has the advantage of being 
easily prepared in any country where coal or wood can be 
obtained. 

35. Sulphurous acid probably owes some of its antiseptic 
value to its affinity for oxygen, whereby the oxidation of the mat- 
ter under treatment is retarded. It has been suggested that the 
value of carbolic acid is due to a similar property, and that it 
acts merely by preventing oxidation. It being important to a 
thorough understanding of its action that this point should be 
- settled, the following experiments were made :— 

I. Lumps of metallic sodium were cut with a sharp knife: the 
progress of the oxidation could be readily followed by the change 
of color of the surface. The experiment was tried several times 
in an atmosphere strongly charged with the vapor of pure carbolic 
_acid and of cresylic acid; comparative experiments being made 
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at the same time in pure air. No difference in the. rate or 
amount of oxidatiomcould be detected. 


II. A colorless solution of subchloride of copper in ammonia 
was prepared and divided into two parts; one being mixed with 
a little carbolic acid. On pouring them through the air into flat 
white dishes, no difference in the progress of the oxidation could 
be detected. 


III. A mixture of pyrogallic acid and solution of potash was 
shaken up in alarge stoppered bottle. It was then opened under 
water, and the amount of absorption of the atmospheric oxygen 
noted. The same experiment was repeated after the addition of 
carbolic acid to the potash solution. The same quantities were 
used and the agitation was continued for the same time. On 
again opening the bottle under water the absorption was found to 
be the same as before. 


IV. The last experiment was repeated, substituting crystals of 
sulphate of iron’for pyrogallic acid. The result showed equally 
that the presence of carbolic acid exerted no retarding influence 
on the oxidation. 


V. Iron filings were shaken up in water with the same result. 


VI. A “philosophical lamp’’ was made by arranging a 
platinum spiral over the wick of a spirit lamp, containing alcohol 
mixed with a little ether; on lighting, and then blowing it out, 
the plantinum continued to glow brightly. Pieces of solid car- 
bolic acid were then carefully placed in the cup of the brass wick 
holder, surrounding, but not in contact with the wick, The heat 
soon melted the acid and raised its vapor round the platinum 
spiral, but without occasioning any alteration in the brightness 
of its glow. 

VII. Lead pyrophorus was poured into two long and narrow 
jars of air, one of which had its interior moistened with liquid. 
carbolic acid. Not the slightest appreciable difference could be 
detected between the rapidity of oxidation in the two jars. 

VIII. Paper moistened with sulphate of manganese solution, 
and dried, was dipped into caustic ammonia, both with and with- 
out carbolic acid. No difference whatever could be detected in 
the rate of its darkening, 
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These experiments prove conclusively that the tar acids have 
no special power of retarding oxidation. + ' 


36. Other experiments were then instituted in the endeavor 
to understand more clearly the mode of action of carbolic acid. 


IX. Some meat was hung up in the air till the odor of putre- 
faction was strong. It was then divided into two pieces; one 
was soaked for half an hour in chloride of lime solution, and was 
then washed and hung up again ; the offensive smell had entirely: 
gone. ‘The other piece of meat was soaked in a solution of car- 
bolic acid containing 1 per cent. of the acid; it was then dried 
and hung up. The surface of the meat was whitened, its offen- 
sive odor was not removed, though it was masked by the carbolic 
acid. In two days’ time the bad odor had quite gone, and was 
replaced by a pure but faint smell of carbolic acid. In a few 
weeks’ time the pieces of meat were examined again. The one 
which had been deodorized with chloride of lime now smelt as 
offensively as it did at first, whilst the piece treated with carbolic 
acid had simply dried up, and had no offensive odor whatever. 
It was then hung up for another month and examined ; no change 
had taken place. 

X. A piece of fresh meat was soaked in a 1 per cent. aqueous 
solution of carbolic acid for one hour; it was then wrapped in 
paper and hung up in a sitting-room in which there was a fire 
almost daily ; at the end of ten weeks it was examined. It had 
dried up to about one-forth of its original size, but looked and 
smelt perfectly good and fresh, a very faint odor of carbolic acid 
being all that was perceptible. It was soaked for twenty-four 
hours in water, and then stewed with appropriate condiments and 
eaten ; it was perfectly sweet, and scarcely distinguishable from 
fresh meat,.except by possessing a very faint flavor of carbolic 
acid, not strong enough to be unpleasant. 


X1. Animal membranes in forms of gut, skin, and bladder, 
were perfectly preserved if immersed direct in aqueous solution 
containing 1 per cent. of carbolic acid; but if previously 
moistened with water, and then immersed in dilute carbolic 
acid, the preservation of the skins was not so complete. 


XII. Animal size and glue, mixed in the form of solution, 
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with small quantities of carbolic acid, were perfectly preserved 
from change even in hot weather. 

These are important experiments. They point out in a 
striking manner the difference between mere deodorizers and 
antiseptics. Hitherto attention has been almost entirely con- 
fined to the deodorization of gases arising from putresence. 
The effect has been combatted, whilst the removal of the cause 
has received scarcely any attention. Chloride of lime, one of 
the strongest of the class of deodorizers, acts, as has been shown, 
only on the gases of existing putrefaction, but it has no influence 
over the future. Carbolic acid, on the other hand, has scarcely 
any action on foetid gases; but it attacks the cause which pro- 
duces them, and, at the same time, puts the organic matter in 
such a state that it never re-acquires its tendency to purify. — 
Lond. Chem. News, June 1, 1866. 

(To be Continued.) 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE ORIGIN AND GEOGRAPHICAL 
DISTRIBUTION OF GUM COPAL IN ANGOLA. 


By Dr. WetwitscH. 


This was a résumé of the author’s notes and observations on 
the subject of copal, made during his travels in tropical West 
Africa, and if, he observed, “‘they do not lead to a conclusive 
result, especially in the indication of the species of trees which 
at present furnish, or may have formerly furnished, this resin, I 
hope at least to show that nearly all opinions published on this 
subject by foregoing authors are more or less erroneous.’’ The 
gum copal, which is called by the Bunda negroes Ocote, Cocoto, 
or Mucocoto, is mostly found in sandy soil, in the hilly or moun- 
tainous districts all along the coast of Angola. The limits 
within which, in Western Tropical Africa especially, gum copal 
is at present or will hereafter be found, was stated to be coinci- 
dent with the distribution of Adansonia digitata. In the 
province of Angola, the lands belonging to the government 
of Benguella, extending south of the Cuanza River, yield the 
most. ‘The quantity exported from Benguella during the 
period of from 1850 to 1860 amounted to 50,000 arrobas, 
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or 1,600,000 lbs. per annum. This resin is dug out of the 
loose strata of sand, marl, or clay, or else is found in isolated 
pieces washed to the surface by heavy rains, or exposed 
by earth-falls, such isolated pieces inducing the negroes to dig 
for larger quantities in adjacent spots. The search is sometimes 
carried to a depth of eight or ten feet; and is in certain cases 
combined with the gathering of the Urzella, that is, the different 
varieties of Roccella fuciformis ; and also with the collection 
of several other gums, including gum arabic, which is found on 
the Acacias of these countries. The copal, being of unequal 
value, has to be sorted when brought to market; it is mostly 
classed according to color, the deeper-colored being generally 
worth double as much as the lighter sort, and the price is de- 
termined by weight. The lumps of copal vary in size, but are 
rarely found larger than a hen’s egg, though occasionally they 
weigh 3 or 4 lbs. The pieces are all covered with a whitish 
earthy crust, which sometimes exhibits veins or network. The 
occurrence of this crust was regarded by the author as proving 
that after falling from the mother tree they were forcibly trans- 
ported by floods or earth-falls, and imbedded in the soil in which 
they are now found. The total annual export of gum copal from 
all the districts of Angola was estimated at 2,000,000 lbs. As 
to the origin of this West African copal, the author concluded 
that it was the exudation of some tree, though now found in a 
fossilized state, many of the pieces showing distinctly the remains 
of bark to which they had adhered. Whether all the varieties 
come from the same tree he regarded as a question remaining to 
be solved, but his observation had tended to establish the con- 
viction that the differences were attributable to the age of the 
tree, or the nature of the soil on which it grew. According to 
Dr. Daniel, the Sierra Leone copal comes, in part, from a tree 
described by Mr. Bennett as Guzbortia copalifera, and which 
Mr. Bentham has since named Copaifera guibourtiana ; though 
he also states that a considerable portion of it is washed to the 
surface of the earth, and is therefore of a fossilized character. 
The author concluded a lengthy review of the supposed sources 
of copal by observing, “‘ that West African copal, and probably 
all gum resins exported under this name from tropical Africa, 
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may be looked upon as a fossil resin, produced by trees which in 
long past periods adorned the forests of that continent, but which 
at present are either totally extinct, or exist only in a dwarfed 
posterity.’’ This, he remarked, would be all the less surprising 
if the consideration were taken into account that “tropical 
Africa, the home of this copal, is at the present moment the 
least explored continent: and if it were further borne in mind 
that after another analogous resin, the amber, became known and 
brought into practical use, more than 500 years elapsed before 
the learned Dr. Goeppert, whilst pointing to its fossil nature, 
succeeded, with some degree of probability, in tracing its origin 
to coniferous trees.”—London Pharm. Jour., July, 1866, from 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


ORCHID TEA. 


By Joun R. Jackson. 


To have to look to the Orchid family for any large staple arti- 
cles of trade other than Vanilla, would be not only to look to a 
new field, but also to a very interesting one. The application of 
the leaves of one of these plants as a substitute for tea has lately 
come under my notice. The product has been heard of before in 
its native country, but never, so far as I know, in fashionable or 
civilized society. It has, however, now made its appearance in 
Paris as a regular article of trade, and is highly recommended as 
a most agreeable beverage. 

' The plant yielding this new description of tea is the Angre- 
eum fragrans of Thouars, an epiphytal orchid of the island of 
Bourbon, where it is known and used under the name of “ Fa- 
ham.” This word, once an obscure native name, is now, if we 
are to believe the enterprising French firm who has just intro- 
duced it, destined to become a “household word,”’ for “ Faham”’ 
is the name under which it is now sold in Paris, and the word 
appears in large letters upon the boxes in which it is packed, as 
well as upon the circulars accompanying them. The headings of 
these circulars run as follows :—‘‘ Faham, from the Isle of Ré- 
union, imported from and manufactured at Réunion.” There is 
also a rough, but not at all a bad cut of the plant producing it. 
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The circular itself begins by saying that tea proper has never 
been well received in France, owing to the wakefulness resulting 
from its use, which has caused many persons to reject it alto- 
gether, while.many of those who do use it drink it in default of 
a better substitute. The circular then goes on to state that it is 
for the purpose of remedying this state of things that the new 
infusion is intended; not to replace tea, which has indisputable 
advantages, but to afford an opportunity of choosing between two 
beverages, equally beneficial and useful. ‘ Faham is not a new ‘. 
production. From time immemorial the natives of the islands of 
Réunion and Mauritius, though situated as it were at the very 
gates of China, have preferred it to tea; every traveller has 
partaken of their preference; one of our most illustrious writers, 
George Sand, eulogizes it in the midst of the fine description 
which she gives of the Isle of Bourbon,—a eulogy which cannot 
be suspected of puffery, inasmuch as it was written thirty years 
before the introduction of Faham into France was thought of. 
Every work on botany of any importance similarly places it in 
the foremost rank of the beneficial productions of this favored . 
clime. The difficulties experienced in the gathering and manu- 
facture of Faham on a large scale, and consequently the almost 
impossibility of procuring a sufficient quantity to recompense 
the labor of obtaining it for consumption, and also its very high 
price, have alone prevented until now this valuable article of 
diet from being imported into France. After many fruitless at- 
tempts, these obstacles have been overcome. 

‘“* Faham belongs to the family of Orchids ; it grows upon the 
high slopes of the island of Réunion, in the midst of almost in- 
accessible forests. It possesses a taste differing greatly from a. 
that of tea, and is preferred by the majority of persons who have ~ 
tasted it. Itcan be used as a substitute for tea on all occasions, 
as it combines its tonic and digestive qualities, free from the 
sleepless effect. It possesses an aroma of great delicacy, capable 
of being rendered more or less pungent according to the quantity 
used, and it gives forth a most agreeable perfume ; after being 
drank it leaves a lasting fragrance in the mouth, and in a closed 
room the odor of it can be recognized long after. This beverage 
has the further advantage over tea, which requires to be drank 
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at the time of making, that it can be reserved for a future occa- 
sion if requisite, and may either be taken cold or made hot 
again. Milk, or spirits in small quantities, especially rum, serve 
to develope its aroma, and, lending it additional delicacy or 
greater strength, render it a delicious drink. Lastly, this valua- 
ble plant is made use of to flavor custards and ices, to which it 
communicates its delicate fragrance. 

“To be taken as a warm beverage, the leaves and stalks 
should be placed in cold water, in about the proportion of one 
gramme to a tea-cup, more or less, as the consumer may desire 
it of a greater or lesser degree of strength. The water should 
be immediately made to boil for about the space of ten minutes 
in the tea-kettle or other closed vessel. It should then be emptied 
into the teapot or tea-cups and sweetened accordingly.” 

A sample of this new kind of tea has recently been received 
at the Kew Museum; it was packed in a very neat canister- 
shaped box, similar to those now sold in Paris. These boxes 
are of two sizes, the smaller containing material sufficient for 
making fifty cups of Faham, and sold at 2f. 50c., and the larger 
one hundred and fifty cups, and sold at 5f. Upon opening the 
box in question the perfume emitted was exceedingly powerful, 
and very similar to that of the Tonquin bean.* The leaves, un- 
like those of tea, appear simply dried, not shrivelled by heat, 
but are as flat as we should find them in any herbarium. The 
absence of any artificial coloring matter, or roasting, accounts 
for the very light color of the infusion. 

No doubt there are many persons who would prefer the fra- 
grance of this article to the aroma of Chinese tea, but for my 
part I give preference to the latter—perhaps prejudice may have 
something to do with it. The perfume from the teapot is cer- 
tainly very agreeable, and is an undoubted novelty ; and if Fa- 


* [The leaves of Leatris odoratissima, on being dried, possess a 
strong odor of Tonka bean, and contain coumarin, which crystallizes 
on the surface. It is used for keeping clothes from moths in North Caro- 
lina. Our attention has been recently recalled to this plant by Mr. 
Walker Meares, of Wilmington, N. C., who calls it the Vanilla plant. Its 
odor lacks the delicacy of Vanilla, but will ne doubt make “ Faham,” 
and might be tried by our North Carolina correspondent.—Epitror Am, 
Jour. Puars.] 
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ham came into general use, this domestic article would serve the 
twofold purpose of a teapot and a “‘ perfume vaporizer.”” Doubt- . 
less if these leaves can be obtained in quantities sufficient for 
consumption as tea, the French perfumers might also import 
them to advantage, if for no other use. Powdered, they would 
make excellent sachets. 

In the Museum at Kew are some cigars made of the leaves of 
A. fragrans simply rolled in a thin tobacco leaf. They are 
probably very agreeable smoking, but I am unable to say if this 
application is a common one in the island of Bourbon, or whether 
these specimens are rather a curiosity.—Lond. Pharm. Journ., 
July, 1866, from Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


ON THE DETECTION OF IODINE, 
By M. Carey Lea. 

Where iodine exists in the form of hydriodic acid, or the 
iodide of a base, two methods are commonly employed to put it 
into a condition to be detected by the starch test. One of these 
is by the action of nitric acid, the other by chlorine or bromine 
water. The latter is the more delicate, but has the disadvantage 
that if the chlorine or bromine be added in excess, the reaction 
is missed. 

It occurred to me, while engaged in testing for iodine, that the 
facility with which that body is eliminated from its hydrogen 
and metallic combinations by chromic acid would make the 
latter substance a valuable means of bringing about the starch 
reaction, and a few experiments completely confirmed this 
view. 

If, for example, we take an extremely dilute solution of iodide 
of potassium, such that the addition of nitric acid and starch pro- 
duces no perceptible effect, the further addition of a single drop 
of very dilute solution of bichromate of potash will instantly 
bring about the characteristic reaction. 

When chlorhydric acid is substituted for nitric, the effect of 
the bichromate is (as was to be expected) still more marked. The 
test has then the full delicacy at least of the chlorine test, with 
this great advantage, that an excess of the reagent does not 
prevent the reaction. 
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As to the delicacy of this test, the following observations were 
made : 

With solutions of iodide of potassium up to one hundred thou- 
sandth (1: 100,000) the precipitate was abundant, becoming less 
blue and more tawny as the dilution increased. Beyond this 
point the distinctness rapidly fell off. The indications were ob- 
servable at one-four-hundred-thousandth. With a solution of 
one-eight-hundred-thousandth it was doubtful whether any effect 
was evident, though still it was thought that a darkening was 
produced. 

The experiment can be made in two ways, according to the 
result desired. 

If it is wished to observe the effect of the chromic acid in in- 
creasing the delicacy of the indication, add the acid and starch 
to the very dilute solution of iodide, and then when the extreme 
dilution is such that no reaction appears, a drop of solution of 
bichromate instantly produces it. 

But in employing the reagent in the searcli for iodine, add 
the starch to the liquid to be tested, stir it up, add a drop of di- 
lute solution of bichromate, enough to communicate a pale yellow 
color, and finally add a few drops of chlorhydric acid. The 
- test is then the production of the characteristic precipitate, or in 
case of great dilution, approaching to a half-millionth, merely a 
tawny shade given to the solution. 

It seems:scarcely necessary to say that if a very great excess 
of acid is used, and too much bichromate, the starch may be made 
to reduce the bichromate. Even this, however, cannot deceive, 
for a bluish-green solution is thereby produced, whereas the in- 
dications of iodide are in the order of their strength: blue pre- 
cipitate, tawny precipitate, tawny solution. Unless in the case 
of very exceptional dilution above spoken of, a well marked blue 
precipitate is always obtained. 

The examination of the delicacy of the reaction with very di- 
lute solutions was made at a temperature of 65° F. or thereabouts. 
This fact requires to be taken into account, as according to some 
experiments of Fresenius to be found in the Jahresbericht for 
1857, the delicacy of the starch test. increases as the temperature 
falls, so that at 0° C. a fainter trace can be rendered evident 
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than at 12° C., and so on: the difference is asserted to be mate- 
rial. Fresenius’ experiments were made with sulphuric acid 
and hyponitric acid, and the delicacy of the reaction obtained 
by him at corresponding temperatures seems to fall a little short 
of the above.—Am. Jour. Science and Arts, July, 1866. 


ON THE PREPARATION OF HYDROFLUORIC ACID. . 
By W. P. Dexter. 

Few chemists have at their disposal a distillatory apparatus of 
platinum, and the cryolite from which the purest hydrofluoric 
acid is prepared; and the shape commonly given to the dome of 
platinum retorts is such as to allow matter which may be pro- 
jected upon it to flow down the neck into the receiver. The acid 
made from fluor spar in such a retort I have found to contain 
sulphate of lime. A simple remedy for this defect would be to 
fix in the dome a perforated disc, or ring, over the aperture of 
which another disc of less diameter, but larger than this aperture, 
is supported by three strips of platinum riveted to the ring, both 
being made of silver platinum foil. 

A dome of platinum attached to a leaden vessel seems to mea 
half-way measure, combining the disadvantages attending the use 
of both metals. 

To those who are not in possession of an apparatus of platin- 
um, I can recommend from experience the following compara- 
tively inexpensive arrangement. 

It consists of the ordinary leaden bore, (mine is 6’ high by 
3} internal diameter,) made of a piece of lead pipe into which 
a bottom of lead is cast, and provided near the top with a small 
and short tube for the escape of the gas. The tube must incline 
slightly from the retort upward, otherwise whatever is condensed 
or projected upon it will flow downward and the product be con- 
taminated, at least, with lead. Into this tube a smaller one of 
platinum is luted, which is bent into the shape of a quarter of a 
circle so that the farther end points downwards; this end is 
soldered with gold into the bottom of an inverted platinum cru- 
cible. An old one, perforated and cracked, such as is gen- 
erally to be found in a laboratory, answers perfectly for the 


purpose. 
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The inverted crucible hanging like a bell at the end of the 
tube, when immersed in water contained in a vessel not very 
much exceeding it in diameter, offers a large surface for the ab- 
sorption of the acid gas, while a retrocession of the liquid from 
absorption or change of temperature is impossible. 

The cover to the retort may be cast in one piece with a shoul- 
der, or be made of two discs of lead of the size of the inner and 
outer diameters of the bore, and held together by a ring of lead © 
cast into them and serving as a handle. For a lute I spread a 
thin layer of gypsum on the surfaces in contact, and cover the 
joint on the outside with a paste of rye meal.—Am. Journ. Sei. 
and Arts, July, 1866. 


DEPORTMEN1T OF THE MOST IMPORTANT ALKALOIDS 
WITH REAGENTS, AND A SYSTEMATIC METHOD OF 
EFFECTING THE DETECTION OF THESE SUBSTANCES. 


By A. Wanvaymar,,M. D., Professor of Chemistry and Botany in the 
Humboldt Medical College, at St. Louis. 

The detection and separation of the vegeto-alkalies, or alka- 
loids, is a task of greater difficulty than that of most of the in- 
organic substances and bases. Although this difficulty is owing 
partly to the circumstance that scarcely one of the compounds 
which the alkaloids form with other substances is absolutely in- 
soluble, or particularly characterized by its color or any striking 
property, yet must be ascribed to the want of accurate and mi- 
nute investigations of the salts and other compounds of the 
alkaloids, and of the products, of their decomposition. We, 
therefore, generally see and apprehend the reactions only in 
their extended manifestations, but without being able to connect 
them with the causes producing them, which makes it impossible 
to understand all the conditions which may exercise a modifying 
influence. 

Although, therefore, in the present imperfect state of our 
knowledge of these bodies, an attempt to define their deportment 
with reagents, and base thereon a method of effecting their sepa- 
ration, or, at least, their individual detection, must necessarily 
fall far short of perfection, yet, having made a great many ex- 
periments on the nature and behaviour of these substances, I 
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will attempt here, for the benefit of young chemists, and more 
particularly pharmaceutists and physicians, to describe, in some 
measure, the reactions which the most important of the alkaloids 
manifest with other bodies, and to lay down a systematic method 
of effecting their individual detection. 

The classification of the alkaloids into groups, a plan which I 
_ have adopted from Dr. C. R. Fresenius, Professor of the Natural 

Sciences at Wiesbaden, Germany, is based upon their deport- 
ment with certain general reagents. I have verified by numer- 
ous experiments the whole of the reactions described in the 
following paragraphs : 

Frrst Groupr.—Alkaloids which are precipitated by potassa, 
or soda, from the solutions of their salts, and redissolve readily 
in an excess of the precipitant of the alkaloids of which I pro- 
pose to treat here: one only belongs to this group, viz. : 

Morphium (C,,,H,,,0,,)—=Mo. 

Crystallized morphium or morphia (Mo + 2 Aq.) usually ap- 
pears in the form of colorless, brilliant, four-sided prisms; or, 
when obtained by precipitation, as a white crystalline powder. 
It has a bitter taste, and dissolves very sparingly in cold water, 
but more readily in boiling water. Of cold alcohol it requires 
ninety parts by weight for solution; of boiling alcohol from 
twenty to thirty parts. The solutions of morphia in alcohol 
and in hot water manifest distinctly alkaline reaction. This 
alkaloid is nearly insoluble in ether. At a moderate heat, 
erystaHized morphia loses two equivalents of water. Morphia 
neutrallizes acids completely, and forms with them salts of mor- 
phia. These salts are readily soluble in water and in spirits 
of wine, but insoluble in ether ; their taste is disagreeably bitter, 
and most of them are crystallizable. 

Potassa and ammonia precipitate from the solutions of salts of 
morphia, generally after some time, Mo + 2 Aq. in the form 
of a white crystalline powder. Stirring and friction on the side 
of the vessel promote the separation of the precipitate, which re- 
dissolves with great readiness in an excess of potassa, but with 
more difficulty in ammonia. It dissolves also in chloride of 
ammonium, and, though with difficulty, in carbonate of ammonia. 
Carbonate of potassa and carbonate of soda produce the same 
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precipitate as potassa and ammonia, but fail to redissolve it upon 
addition in excess. Consequently if a fixed alkaline carbonate 
is added to a solution of morphia in caustic potassa, Mo + 2 Aq. 
separates, especially after previous ebullition, in the form of a 
crystalline powder. A more minute inspection, particularly 
through a magnifying Jens, shows this powder to consist of small 
acicular crystals. Seen through a magnifying glass, which 
magnifies 100 times, these crystals present the form of four-sided - 
prisms. Bicarbonate of soda and bicarbonate of potassa speedily 
produce, in solutions of neutral salts of morphia, a precipitate 
of hydrated morphia in the form of a crystalline powder. The 
precipitate is insoluble in an excess of the precipitant. These 


_reagents fail to precipitate acidified solutions of morphia salts 


in the cold. 

The action of strong nitric acid upon morphia, or one of its 
salts, in the solid state or in concentrated solutions, produces a 
fluid varying from red to yellowish red. Dilute solutions do not 
change their color upon addition of nitric acid in the cold, but 


. upon boiling they acquire a yellowtint. Neutral sesquichloride 


of tron imparts to neutral solutions of morphia salts a beautiful 
dark blue color, which disappears upon the addition of an acid. 
If the solution contain an admixture of animal or vegetable ex- 
tractive matter, or of acetates, the color will appear clouded and 
less distinct. If todie acid is added to a solution of morphia 
or a salt of morphia, todine separates. In concentrated aqueous 
solutions the separated iodine appears as a kermes-brown pre- 
cipitate, whilst to alcoholic or diluted aqueous solutions it imparts 
a brown or yellowish brown color. The addition of starch paste 
to the fluid considerably heightens the delicacy of the reaction, 
since the blue tint of the iodide of starch remains still perceptible 
in exceedingly dilute solutions, which is not the case with the 
brown color imparted by iodine. As other nitrogenous bodies 
(albumen, casein, fibrin, etc., etc.) likewise reduce todic acid, this 
reaction has only a relative value. ; 


Seconp Group.—Alkaloids which are precipitated by potassa 
from the solutions of their salts, but do not redissolve to a per- 


ceptible extent in an excess of the precipitant, and are precipi- 
29 
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tated by bicarbonate of soda, even from acid solutions, if the 
latter are not diluted in a larger proportion than 1:100. 
Narcotina, Quinia and Cinchonia belong to this group. 


Narcotina (C,, H,, N O,,)}=Na. 


1. Crystallized narcotina (Na.+Aq.) appears usually in the 
form of colorless, brilliant, straight, rhombic prisms ; when pre- 
cipitated by alkalies, as a white, loose, crystalline power. It is 
insoluble in water. Alcohol and ether dissolve it sparingly in 
the cold, but somewhat more readily upon heating. Solid nar- 
cotina is tasteless; but the alcoholic and ethereal solutions are 
intensely bitter. Narcotina does not alter vegetable colors. At 
338° it fuses, with loss of one equivalent of water. 

2. Narcotina dissolves readily in acids, combining with them 
and forming salts. These salts have invariably an acid reac- 
tion. Those with weak acids are decomposed by a large amount 
of water, and, if the acid is volatile, even upon simple evapora- 


tion. Most of the salts of narcotina are amorphous, and soluble ~ 


in water, aleohol and ether ; they have a bitter taste. 
3. Pure alkalies, and alkaline carbonates and bicarbonates 
immediately precipitate from the solutions of salts of narcotina, 


a.+Aq,., in the form of a white powder, which, seen through a 
lens magnifying 100 times, appears an aggregate of small crys- 
talline needles. 

The precipitate is insoluble in an excess of the precipitants. 
If a soiution of narcotina is mixed with ammonia, ether added 
in sufficient quantity, the narcotina which has separated upon 
the addition of ammonia, redissolves in the ether, and the clear 
fluid presents two distinct layers. If a drop of the ethereal 
solution is evaporated on a watch glass, the residue is seen, upon 
inspection through a lens magnifying 100 times, to consist of 
small, distinct, elongated, lance-shaped crystals. 

4, Concentrated nitric acid dissolves narcotina to a colorless 
fluid, which acquires a pure, yellow tint upon application of 
heat. 

5. Concentrated sulphuric acid dissolves narcotina to a yellow 
fluid, which turns brown upon application of heat. A solution 
-of narcotina in concentrated sulphuric acid, containing a slight 


" 
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mixture of nitric acid, appears of an intense blood-red color, 
which disappears altogether upon the addition of a somewhat 
larger amount of NO,. 

6. If the solution of a salt of narcotina is mixed with chlorine 
water, it acquires a yellow color, slightly inclining to green ; if 
ammonia is then added, a much more intensely-colored, yellow- 
ish-red fluid is obtained. 

7. If narcotina, or one of its salts, is dissolved in an excess of 
dilute sulphuric acid, some finely levigated binoxide of man- 
ganese added, the mixture heated to boiling and kept in ebul- 
lition for the space of several minutes, the narcotina absorbs 
oxygen, and is converted into opianic acid, cotarnina (a base 
soluble in water) and carbonic acid. 


+ 
Quinia (C,, H,, N, 0,)=Q. 


1. Crystallized quinia (Q.=2Aq.) appears either in the form 
._ of fine crystalline needles of sikly lustre, which are frequently 
aggregated into tufts, or as a loose, white powder. It is spar- 
ingly soluble in cold, but somewhat more readily in hot water. 
It is readily soluble in spirits of wine, both cold and hot, but less 
soinether. The taste of quinia is intensely bitter ; the solutions 
of quinia manifest alkaline reaction. Upon exposure to heat it 
loses two equivalents of water. 

2. Quinia neutrallizes acids completely. The salts taste in- 
tensely bitter; most of them are crystallizable, and for the 
greater part readily soluble in water and in spirits of wine. 
Acid solutions have a bluish tint. 

8. Potassa, ammonia and the neutral carbonates of the alka- 
lies produce, in solutions of salts of quinia, (if they are not too 
dilute), a white, loose, pulverujent precipitate of hydrated quinia, 
which, immediately after precipitation, appears opaque and 
amorphous under the microscope; but assumes, after the lapse 
of some time, the appearance of aggregated crystalline needles. 
The precipitate redissolves only to a scarcely perceptible extent 
in an excess of potassa, but more readily in ammonia. It is 
hardly more soluble in fixed alkaline carbonates than in pure 
water. If a solution of quinia be mixed with ammonia, ether 
added, and the mixture shaken, the quinia which has separated 
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upon the addition of ammonia redissolves in ether, and the clear 
fluid presents two distinct layers. In this particular quinia 
differs essentially from cinchonia; by means of this reaction the 
former may, therefore, be readily detected in presence of the 
latter and separated from it. 

4. Bicarbonate of soda also produces, and this both in neutral 
and acid solutions containing one per cent. of salts of quinia, a 


white precipitate. In acidified solutions, 1 gr. é. in 100 grs. of 
water acidulated, the precipitate forms immediately ; if the pro- 
portion of the quinia to the acid and water is 1:150, the precipi- 
tate separates only after an hour or two, in the form of distinct 
needles, aggregated into groups. If the proportion is as 1:200, 
the fluid remains clear, and it is only after from twelve to twenty- 
four hours’ standing that a slight precipitate makes its appear- 
ance. The precipitate is not altogether insoluble in the precipi- 
tant, and the separation is accordingly the more complete the 
less the excess of the precipitant ; the precipitate contains car- 
bonic acid. 

5. Concentrated nitric acid dissolves quinia to a colorless 
fluid, becoming yellowish upon the application of heat. 

6. The addition of chlorine water to the solution of a salt of 
quinia fails to impart'a color to the fluid, or, at least, imparts to 
it only a very faint tint; but if ammonia is now added the fluid 
acquires an intensely emerald-green color. The solution, mixed 
with chlorine water, acquires a dark red color upon addition of 
ferrocyanide of potassium in excess. 

7. Concentrated sulphuric acid likewise dissolves pure quinia 
and pure salts of quinia to a colorless fluid, which does not ac- 
quire any coloration upon being heated to the point of incipient 
evaporation of the sulphuric acid,ebut becomes afterwards yel- 
low, and finally brown. Sulphuric acid containing an admixture 
of nitric acid dissolves quinia to-a very faint yellowish fluid. 


Cinchonia (C, H,, N, 0,)=Ci. 

1. Cinchonia appears either in the form of pellucid, brilliant, 
four-sided prisms ; fine, white, crystalline needles ; or, when pre- 
cipitated from concentrated solutions, as a loose, white powder. 
At first it appears tasteless, but after some time the bitter taste 
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of the bark becomes perceptible. It is nearly insoluble in cold 
water, and dissolves only with exceeding difficulty in hot water ; 
it dissolves sparingly in cold dilute spirit of wine, more readily 
in hot spirit of wine, and the most easily in absolute alcohol. 
From hot alcoholic solutions the greater portion of the dissolved 
cinchonia separates, upon cooling, in a crystalline form. Solu- 
tions of cinchonia taste bitter and manifest alkaline reaction. 
Cinchonia is insoluble in ether. 

2. Cinchonia neutrallizes acids completely. The salts have a 
bitter taste of the bark ; most of them are crystallizable; they 
are generally more readily soluble in water and spirit of wine 
than the corresponding quinia compounds. Ether fails to dis- 
solve them. 

3. Cinchonia, when treated cautiously, fuses without loss of 
water ; subsequently white fumes arise which, like benzoic acid, 
condense upon cold substances in the form of small, brilliant 
needles or a loose sublimate, a peculiar aromatic odor being 
exhaled at the same time. If the operation is conducted in a 
stream of hydrogen gas, long, brilliant prisms are obtained. 
(Hlawety.) 

4, Potassa, ammonia and the neutral carbonates of the alkalies 
produce, in solutions of salts of cinchonia, a white, loose precipi- 
tate of cinchonia, which does not redissolve in an excess of the 
precipitants. If the solution is concentrated, the precipitate 
does not exhibit a distinctly crystalline appearance, even though 
viewed through a lens magnifying 200 times; but if the solution 
was so dilute that the precipitate formed only after some time, 
it appears under the microscope to consist of distinct crystalline 
needles, aggregated into star-shaped tufts. 

5. Bicarbonate of soda and bicarbonate of potassa precipitate 
cinchonia in the same form as in No. 4, both from neutral and 
acid solutions, but not so completely as the simple carbonates of 
the alkalies. In solutions containing one part of cinchonia to 
200 parts of water and acid the precipitate still forms immedi- 
ately; its quantity increases after standing some time. 

6. Concentrated sulphuric acid dissolves Ginchonia to a color- 
less fluid, which, upon application of heat, first acquires a brown, 
and finally a black color. Addition of some nitric acid leaves 
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the solution colorless in the cold; but, upon application of heat, 
the fluid, after passing through the intermediate tints of yellow- 
ish-brown, becomes finally black. - 

7. The addition of chlorine water to the solution of salts of 
cinchonia fails to impart a color to the fluid ; if ammonia is now 
added, a yellowish, white precipitate is formed. 


RECAPITULATION AND REMARKS. 

The alkaloids of the second group are altered or precipitated 
by various other reagents besides those mentioned above; the 
reactions, are, however, not adapted to effect their individual 
detection and separation. Thus, for instance, bichloride of 
platinum produces, in the solutions of the salts of the three alka- 
loids belonging to this group, a yellowish, white precipitate ; 
chloride of mercury, a white precipitate ; tincture of galls, a 
yellowish, white, flocculent precipitate, &c., &c. 

Narcotina and quinia being soluble in ether, whilst cinchonia 
is insoluble in that menstruum, the former may be most readily 
separated by this means from the latter alkaloid. For this, pur- 
pose the analyst may simply mix the solutions of the three 
alkaloids with ammonia in excess, then add ether, and separate 
the solution of quinia and narcotina from the undissolved cin- 
chonia. If the ethereal solution is now evaporated, the residue 
dissolved in hydrochloric acid and a sufficient amount of water 
to make the dilution as 1:200, and bicarbonate of soda is then 
added, the narcotina precipitates, whilst the quinia remains in 
solution. By evaporating the solution, and treating the residue 
with water, the quinia is obtained in the free state.—St. Louis 


Medical Reporter, April and May, 1866. 
(To be Continued.) 


NARCEIA. 


M. Liné, formerly Interne de H6pitaux, after a series of ex- 
periments with narceia in the wards of M. Delpech, ‘gives the 
following résumé of his observations : 


1st. Of all the alkaloids contained in opium, narceia possesses - 


hypnotic power to the greatest extent. In the great majority 
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of cases neither morphia or codeia produce so long or so pro- 
found a sleep. ; 

2d. Narccia causes only in a very feeble degree the physio- 
logical phenomena consequent upon the sleep produced by mor- 
phia and the salts of that base. Besides, the perspiration is 
much less abundant than after the use of opiates. Vomiting is 
rare; nausea and loss of appetite more common. Narceia, in 
its action upon the intestines, differs sensibly from morphia ; 
instead of causing obstinate constipation, its effect, in small doses, 
is that of a gentle aperient. In larger doses it causes a diar- 
rhea. 

3d. Narceia relieves pain, like all opiates. 

Among the different effects produced upon the secreting or- 
gans, that upon the kidneys is nearly constant. Anuria, to a 
greater or less extent, is noticed particularly after rather large 
doses. Perhaps this peculiar action of narceia might be turned 
to account in the treatment of incontinence of urine in children. 
—Druggists’ Circular, June, 1866, from Gazette des Hopitauz. 


FACTS RELATING TO MAGNESIUM: ITS ACTION ON 
METALLIC SOLUTIONS, AND ITS APPLICATION TO 
TOXICOLOGICAL RESEARCHES. 

By M. Z. 

Every chemist is aware how uncertain, and how often at 
variance with the theory as well as the principles of the estab- 
lished classification, is the precipitation of a metal contained in 
a saline solution by a metal apparently more oxidizable. 
Whether secondary reactions, the presence of water, the nature 
* of the acid, or the conductibility of the solution complicate a re- 
action which a priort seems so simple, it is certain that several 
metals have hitherto resisted precipitation in a metallic state by 
the contact of another metal with their aqueous solutions. 

We refer more particularly to cobalt, nickel, iron, zine, 
manganese, chromium, &c. 

Experiment has shown that magnesium precipitates in a 
. Metallic state some of the above metals, which until then had 
resisted ‘all attempts of this kind. 
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Slightly acidulated solutions of proto- and sesqui-salts of iron, 
of zinc, of protoxide of cobalt and of nickel, placed in contact 
with pure magnesium, cause an escape of hydrogen, and precipi- 
tation, in a metallic state, of the metals of these solutions. 

All these metals, freed by washing from saline liquid, dried and 
then compressed, possesses great metallic brilliancy, and entirely 
dissolve in acids. Iron, cobalt, and nickel so obtained are 
highly magnetic; zinc takes the form of a large spongy mass, 
which the least compression renders brilliant. 

Magnesium precipitates equally silver, gold, platinum, bis- 
muth, tin, mercury, copper, lead, cadmium, and thallium. 

Aluminium is not precipitated in a metallic state from its saline 
solutions. 

Salts of chromium and of manganese form deposits by their 
contact with plates of magnesium, which have the characteristics 
of oxides of these substances, and which we reserve for further 
study*. 

Arsenic and antimony are not precipitated from their acid 
solutions by contact with magnesium; they combine with the 
hydrogen gas which is formed in this reaction, and pass off as 
arseniuretted or antimoniuretted hydrogen. 

Magnesium very readily decomposes water; in a very weak 
solution of common salt, of sal ammoniac, of some acid, &c., the 
metal will be oxidized, and a considerable disengagement of 
hydrogen take place. This gas is extremely pure, for the mag- 
nesium contains no silicium. 

The foregoing qualities encouraged the hope that a substitu- 
tion of magnesium for zinc in ordinary piles would offer a great 


*T have recently observed that a sodium amalgam shaken up with 
acidulous salts of chromium and manganese changes to an amalgam of 
chromium and manganese. The last two amalgams, purified by washing 
in acidulated water, then distilled in a current of hydrogen, leave the pure 
metals in the form of a pulverulent sponge. The amalgam of manganese 
is opalescent and crystalline ; that of chromium is more fluid and less 
variable at the ordinary temperature. Ifthe latter is heated in a small 
porcelain capsule in the air, the vapors of mercury mechanically carry 
away particles of chromium, which produce, whilst burning in a darkened 
room, a singular scintillation which ends in the sudden incandescence of 
the rest of the metallic chromium.—Z, R. 
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electro-motive force. Direct experiment confirms this theoretical 
inference. A small plate of magnesium, 0-1 gr. in weight, 
placed beside a plate of copper in a small tube of glass of six 
centimetres cube, filled with acidulated water, produced in nearly 
ten minutes an electro-magnetic appearance, and illuminated a 
Geisler tube 10 cent. long. If magnesium should ever become 
cheap, this would decidedly be the best way of producing 
electricity. 

The preceding facts appear to us above all to give a special 
interest to toxicological researches on metallic poisons. A few 
words on the subject are necessary to give a clear idea of the im- 
portance of this new application of magnesium. In all true 
chemical researches respecting the diagnosis and extraction of 
compound metallic poisons, the experimentalist, after having de- 
stroyed the viscus, or any other organic matter under his analy- 
sis, at last finds a greater or less proportion of either a saline or 
an acid liquid, in which he has to discover and determine the 
minute proportions of poisonous metal. Whatever the agent used 
in the destruction of organic matter—whethcr sulphuric acid, 
chlorine, aqua regia, or nitric acid—the ultimate liquid is always 
very complex. Over and above the poisonous substance which 
it may contain, there is always a great deal of soda, lime, mag- 
nesia, phosphoric acid, hydrochloric acid, &c., &c.; and also in 
most cases, whether colorless or slightly colored, it contains 
some strictly organic substances, which are the necessary result 
of the action on such energetic agents as chlorine, aqua regia, 
and nitric acid. 

In most cases it is possible to find and to separate the metal 
which determines the poisoning by a methodic use of such tests 
as hydrosulphuric acid, hydrosulphate of ammonia, &c. But not 
only do these processes, even in the hands of the most ex- 
perienced chemists, offer but a limited sensibility, and are some- 
times powerless merely from the effect of the complexity of the 
liquid under analysis, but they necessitate the sacrifice of a 
great quantity of the liquid in the indispensable preliminary 
researches. The use of the pile recommended by eminent toxi- 
cologists in isolating and precipitating poisonous metals contained 
in these liquids, has always given us incomplete results, and ex- 
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perience teaches us in this case that if the theory is s favorable 
the practice leaves much to be desired. 

Every chemist knows how rapid and complete in some cases 
is the precipitation of one metal by another in saline solutions. 
Several toxicologists, struck by the precision of this mode of 
precipitation and its ease of execution, have proposed its use in 
the toxicological researches of certain metals. We will limit 
our examples to the precipitation of arsenic by copper, (Reinsch’s 
process), of mercury by tin or by copper, of copper by iron or 
by zine, of antimony by tin, &e. These different experiments 
present two serious difficulties, to mention which will justify our 
remarks :-— 

1. The search for every poisonous metal requires a distinct 
operation and the employment of a different metal for precipita- 
tion; hence the necessity for numerous manipulations, and the 
considerable loss of the matters used in the experiments which 
these successive analyses necessitate. 

2. The introduction into the liquids under analysis of metals 
either poisonous themselves, such as copper and zinc, or expen- 
sive ones, such as tin, presents grave dangers, and it may in some 
cases render the operation impossible, even to the expert chemist, 
if the poisoning is not precisely determined by the metal em- 
ployed as the agent of precipitation, and which is partly dissolved 
in the liquids under analysis. 

Were there a metal completely destitute of poisonous proper- 
ties which the chemist might fearlessly introduce in excess into 
his liquids, and which had the property of precipitating all the 
metals whose salts are used by poisoners or which might occa- 
sion accidents, there is no doubt but that such a metal would 
enormously facilitate the researches of legal chemistry. Now it 
seems to us that magnesium offers all these advantages, and may 
thus be of the greatest service. 

There are now prepared and offered to commerce great 
- quantities of nearly pure magnesium. The original materials 
and the processes of its manufacture quite drive out of its com- 
position the poisonous materials most dreaded by chemists—cop- 
per, lead, mercury, antimony, arsenic, zinc, &c. It is drawn 
into long slight ribbons well fitted for the delicate experiments 
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of the laboratory; it keeps equally well in a dry or moist 
atmosphere, and placed in a corked bottle it is safe from any 
alteration ; its low equivalent displaces the ordinary poisonous 
metals by relatively small proportions of the precipitating metal. 
Magnesium and its compounds present no danger ; it is one of 
the metals normally contained in the tissues and fluids of the 
animal economy, and the introduction of them into liquids to be 
analyzed does not cause the least difficulty. The silicium which 
was found in the first samples manufactured is now seldom seen ; 
and it is easy to understand that the presence of some thou- 
sandths or hundredths of silicium or of soda would be no 
hindrance in the toxicological researches under discussion. Let 
us add (although the consideration is of small importance in such 
serious analyses) that the price of magnesium is now very 
moderate, and it will no doubt become still more so, should the 
demand increase. A rapid sketch of the reactions produced by 
the contact of a plate of magnesium with the different acidulous 
metallic solutions does away with any necessity for entering into 
the details of the specially toxicological operation. We will 
merely give a summary. 

The acid liquids obtained from the viscera or other organic 
matters under analysis are concentrated by evaporation in a 
water bath, and brought to a syrupy consistence. The residue 
heated to 125° is redissolved ina small quantity of distilled 
water, then filtered. 

We then arrange one of Marsh’s ordinary apparatus, into 
which we introduce some water acidulated with sulphuric acid, 
and some grammes of magnesium ribbon. A considerable escape 
of hydrogen then takes place, which must be carried through a 
tube at a red heat in the middle, and ignited at the smaller 
extremity. If no rings are formed on the tube, and no spot on 
the porcelain plates held upon the flame of the gas, then suc- 
cessively introduce into the apparatus small portions of the sus- 
pected liquid. If either antimony or arsenic is present in the 
liquid, a ring will not be long in appearing, as in the ordinary 
Marsh’s apparatus, and the flame flattened against the porcelain 
plate leaves there a shiny deposit. The spots and rings of 
arsenic are distinguishable from the spots and rings of antimony 
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by characteristics known to toxicologists, and which; therefore, 
it is unnecessary to mention here. 

If the suspected liquids contain no trace of arsenic or 
antimony, they may contain other poisonous metals, such as 
copper, lead, mercury, zinc, &c. In this case the metals are 
found as flakes, powder, or sponge, either at the bottom of the 
flask of the apparatus or on the surface of the plates of magne- 
sium. ‘To render the precipitation complete, the liquids must be 
kept in a proper state of acidity, and the experiment prolonged 
till the new plates of magnesium introduced into the liquid dis- 
solve, whilst retaining their metallic brilliancy. To ascertain 
the end of the operation, it is well to take out at first a small 
proportion of the liquid of the flask, to put it into a small test 
tube, and to introduce a well-scoured ribbon of magnesium. 
However it may be, it is always necessary to leave in the flask 
a small excess of magnesium before putting the liquid on a filter. 
All that is in suspension—corroded plates of magnesium, powder, 
flakes, or metallic sponge—is washed on the filter until the wash- 
ings show no acid reaction ; the filtered liquids should not precipi- 
tate on the addition of hydrosulphuric acid. The filter being 
dried, collect the deposit it contains, and analyze it in the 
ordinary way to ascertain the metals precipitated by the mag- 
nesium. 

The limits of an article like this do not admit of the minute 
details of the operations of the experimentalist and the precau- 
tions he ought to take. These precautions and verifications 
belong to all analyses appertaining to legal chemistry, and every 
operator imagines, multiplies, and varies them according to the 
principles of the method he employs and the research he is engaged 
upon. Here we bring forward merely a note on the formation 
of solid hydride of arsenic, when the liquids contain nitric acid, 
and the necessity in the last case of preventing its formation by 
the addition of some particles of pure sugar candy, according to 
M. Blondlo#’s valuable recommendation. Again, we content 
ourselves with indicating that in a solution of bichloride of mer- 
cury the mercury is not all precipitated in a metallic state by 
the plates of magnesium ; a portion forms a deposit of protochlo- 
ride. 
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There is one more important observation, the omission of 
which would not fail to call forth criticism—the magnesium which 
contains silicium gives off on contact with acids siliciuretted hydro- 
gen, which decomposes at a dull red heat like arseniuretted and 
antimoniuretted hydrogens, leaving a dark brown deposit. The 
formation of this deposit might give rise to an error. Such is 
the objection. A few words will answer it :— 

1. The magnesium which is now manufactured gives no foreign 
deposit in Marsh’s apparatus; no sample of magnesium ribbon 
(as it is made for burning) tested by us has given either rings or 
spots. The hydrogen it gives off has always appeared remark- 
ably pure and inodorous ; its flame is hardly visible. 

2. Marsh’s apparatus fed by magnesium is tested under pre- 
cisely the same conditions as when fed by zinc. The suspected 
liquids are only introduced into the apparatus after the prelimi- 
nary verification of the gas-producing agents. 

3. The deposit of silicium left in the red-hot tube by the 
passage for the hydrogen, accidentally charged with siliciuretted 
hydrogen, is moreover clearly distinguishable from the deposits 
of arsenic and antimony. 

These last two disappear immediately on contact with a drop 
of nitric acid or aqua regia; the ring and spot of arsenic disap- 
pear suddenly when touched with a diluted solution of a hypo- 
chlorite. These three tests have no effect on the deposits of 
silicium produced in the tube of the Marsh’s apparatus.—Lond. 
Chem. News, July 20, 1866, from Journ. de Pharmacie et de 


Chimie, iii., 413. . 


BOUSSINGAULT’S RESEARCHES ON THE ACTION OF 
FOLIAGE. 

A full abstract of the first part of these investigations, com- 
municated to the French Academy of Sciences, is given in the 
Comptes Rendus, vol. 1x. No. 18 (May, 1865). Theodore Saus- 
sure had long ago ascertained that, while plants prosper and de- 
compose carbonic acid gas in an atmosphere containing as much 
as one-twelfth or even one-eighth part of that gas, they promptly 
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perish in unmixed carbonic acid, apparently without decomposing 
any of it. Boussingault made his experiments in a better form, 
upon leaves only, avoiding all complication of the action of the 
reots or other parts of the plant. His results are: 

1. That leaves exposed to sunshine in pure carbonic acid do 
not decompose this gas at all, or only with extreme slowness. 

2. But in a mixture with atmospheric air, they decompose car- 
bonic acid rapidly. The oxygen of the atmospheric air, however, 
appears to play no part. 

3. Leaves decompose carbonic acid in sunshine as readily when 
this gas is mixed with nitrogen or with hydrogen. 

Although this decomposition of carbonic acid by green foliage 
must be a case of dissociation,—a separation of carbon from 
oxygen,—yet Boussingault recognizes an analogy here with an 
opposite phenomenon, viz., with the slow combustion of phospho- 
rus at the ordinary temperature. Phosphorus in pure oxygen 
emits.no light, does not sensibly undergo combustion, but does so 
in a mixture of oxygen with atmospheric air, or with nitrogen, 
hydrogen, or carbonic acid. The analogy may even be carried 
farther. For while a stick of phosphorus is not phosphorescent 
in pure oxygen at ordinary or increased pressure, it becomes so 
in rarified oxygen. And Boussingault equally ascertained that 
leaves which exerted no sensible action upon pure carbonic acid 
at ordinary pressure, decomposed it, with the liberation of oxygen 
gas, under diminished pressure. That is, rarefaction and mix- 
ture with an inert gas act alike in mechanically separating the 
atoms, whether of carbonic acid as in the one case, or of oxygen 
as in the other, so as to determine the action either of combina- 
tion or of dissociation. 

In a continuation of these investigations (Comptes Rendus, 
vol. lxi. Sept. 25, 1865), Boussingault shows that carbonic oxide, 
whether pure or diluted, is not decomposable by foliage, and 
that this inertness of green foliage upon carbonic oxide goes to 
confirm the opinion maintained in his Economie Rurale, that 
leaves simultaneously decompose carbonic acid and water, CO*, 
HO=CO,H,0’; the O? being liberated, CO,H expresses the 
relation under which carbon is united with the elements of water 
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in cellulose, starch, sugar, &c., i.e., in the important principles 
elaborated by the leaves, the composition of which is represented 
by carbon and water. He goes on to prove that a leaf which 
has been decomposing carbonic acid and water all day long is 
capable of doing the same work the next day, if not allowed to 
dry, but the losing of a certain amount of water annihilates this 
faculty, and irremediably destroys the life of the cells of a leaf, 
vegetable life in this state being far less tenacious than that of 
some of the lower animals (Zardigrades, Notipes, &c.), which 
bear wonderful desiccation. 

The third instalment of the investigation is given in Nos, 16 
and 17 of the same volume (Oct. 16 and 23, 1865). It appears 
that detached leaves, kept in shade for many days, with the cut 
end of the petiole in water to prevent desiccation, preserve the 
power of decomposing carbonic acid whenever brought into sun- 
shine. But for this they must be kept in an atmosphere con- 
taining a supply of oxygen; without this they soon die, as Bous- 
singault thinks, from asphyxia. The oxygen in darkness is 
slowly transformed into carbonic acid, through an operation 
which is presumed to go on continually, whether in light or dark- 
ness, and to answer to respiration. Of course a healthy and 
active leaf decomposes far more carbonic acid in the light than 
it forms in darkness. In eighteen experiments, with Oleander- 
leaves exposed to the sun from 8 A. M. to 5 P. M., in an at- 
mosphere rich in carbonic acid, a square meter of foliage decom- 
posed on the average over a litre of carbonic acid per hour, 
while in darkness only ;75 of a litre of carbonic acid was pro- 
duced per hour. In air which contains oxygen and carbonic 
acid, leaves will go on indefinitely producing oxygen in the 
presence of carbonic acid, and carbonic acid in the presence of 
oxygen. But the latter, though relatively small in amount, 
seems to be necessary to the preservation of their vitality. In 
hydrogen, carburetted hydrogen, or nitrogen, as well as in pure 
-carbonic acid, they soon lose their decomposing power, and | 
die from the impossibility of respiration, i.e., are asphyxiated. 

Leaves confined in a limited portion of atmospheric or other 
air over mercury lose the power of decomposing carbonic acid ; 
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and the experiments pretty clearly show that they lose it through 
the deleterious action of the vapor of mercury. It is thought 
remarkable that the leaf does not under these circumstances at 
all lose the power of transforming oxygen into carbonic acid; 
but that is what we should expect, for the carbonic acid so 
evolved (whether its evolution be called respiration or not) must 
be a product of decomposition of the leaf’s contents or substance. 
We owe to Boussingault and his assistant Lewy the idea of 
determining the composition of the air contained in a fertile soil, 
and the fact that this air in a strongly manured soil contains a 
very large percentage of carbonic acid. Boussingault has now 
devised an experiment by which the air contained in a branch 
of an Oleander in full vegetation was extracted. It proved to 
be nitrogen 88-01 per cent., oxygen 6°64, carbonic acid 5-35 
per cent. ; being about the composition of the air from a well- 
manured soil. This carbonic acid carried into the leaves with 
the sap, and also that which they may absorb directly from the 
atmosphere, decomposed along with water under sunlight, must 
be the source of the glucose (C"H"O"”) which it is the principal 
function of foliage to produce. This glucose, in fixing or aban- 
doning the elements of water, becomes sugar, starch, cellu- 
lose, or other hydrates of carbon, which, in whatever part of 
the plant accumulated or deposited, and however transformed 
or re-transformed, must always have originated from carbonic 
acid and water in the green parts of plants. In closing 
his present paper with some illustrations of this now familiar 
view, Boussingault announces that his more recent experiments 
will enable him to demonstrate the direct formation of saccharine 
matter by the green parts of vegetables exposed to the light. 
A. G. 


—Amer. Jour. Sci. and Arts, July, 1866. 


BOTANY BAY OR GRASS-TREE GUM. 


BOTANY BAY, OR GRASS-TREE GUM. 
By P. L. Summonps, F.S.S. 


This remarkable resin, which is known in different parts of 
Australia under various local names, as “ black boy ” gum, grass- 
tree gum, etc., would seem to be obtained from several species of 
Xanthorrhea, of which there are six or seven well-defined 
species in Australia. The resin has long been known among 
druggists as gum acroides. It was generically named by Swartz — 
from its peculiar color. 

This resin was first described in Governor Phillip’s voyage to 
New South Wales in 1788. Mr. Phillips states that it was em- 
ployed by the natives and first settlers as a medicine in cases of 
diarrhea. The resin of X. hastilis as it occurs in commerce 
sometimes forms masses of considerable size; but as it is very 
brittle, although tolerably hard, it usually arrives in small 
pieces, and in the state of a coarse powder. Its color is a deep 
yellow, with a slightly reddish shade, and considerably resem- 
bling gamboge, but darker and less pleasing. ‘The color of its 
powder is greenish-yellow. When chewed it does not dissolve 
or stick to the teeth, but tastes slightly astringent and aromatic, 
like storax or benzoin. When gently heated it melts, and when 
strongly heated it burns with a smoky flame, and emits a fragrant 
odor resembling balsam of tolu, containing apparently cinnamic 
acid mixed with a very little benzoic. The quantity of carbazotic 
acid which this resin yields when treated with nitric acid is very 
great, and it is easily purified. Incidental mention has already 
been made of this resin, (“‘ Technologist,” vol. ii. p. 25; iii. p. 
19; ‘and v. p. 227), but as it appears to be occupying increased 
attention in Australia just now, some further details respecting 
it may prove useful. / . 

The grass-tree is one great characteristic of the scenery and 
of the vegetation of Australia. It puts one in mind of a tall 
black native with a spear in his hand ornamented with a tuft of 
rushes. On the spear is found an excellent, clear, transparent 
gum, and from the lowest part of the tree oozes a black gum, 
which makes a powerful cement, used by the natives for fastening 
stone heads on their hammers. The resin may be obtained in 
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inexhaustible quantities. X. hastilis, australis and arborea 
seem to be the most generally diffused species. 

A late Melbourne paper thus speaks of the tree :—“ There are 
few who have ever travelled any distance in Victoria but have 
met with the grass-tree, which is to be found in nearly all parts 
of Australia. Up to a few months ago it was supposed only to 
be a useless growth encumbering the land. A few knew from 
the natives that it contained a very tenacious gum. The blacks 
used it asa glue for joining parts of their weapons, but it is only 
within the last few months that the following valuable articles 
have been obtained, after great labor and expense, by a Mr. 
Dodd, St. Romain’s. The place where Mr. Dodd has erected 
his works to carry on the experiments is situated about eighteen 
miles in a southerly direction from Colac, and here for some 
months past experiments have been carried on in connection 
with the grass-tree. The root is the portion used in these ex- 
periments, and usually weighs from 10 lb. to 50 lb. The root 
is composed of the stems growing in a close mass around the inner 
portion or kernel. From the outer portion gum shellac in large 
quantities is obtainable ; the refuse contains a large quantity of 
gas, and can be made available for lighting the works. From 
the inner portion is extracted, by pressing and distilling, a spirit 
equal to the best brandy ; after distilling, a quantity of saccha- 
rine matter remains, from which sugar can be extracted. The 
present supply of grass-tree in the neighborhood of St. Romain’s 
is computed to be equal to a supply of 600 tons per week for 
the next ten years. Great quantities of young grass-trees 
abound, which will keep up the supply, and doubtless cultivation 
will enlarge the roots.” 

In a paper which we read before the Society of Arts, in 1855, 
“On the Gums and Resins of Commerce,” we entered rather 
fully into the character and uses of this resin. We therein 
stated that Captain Wray, R.E., submitted a report to the local 
authorities of Western Australia in 1854, on the manufacture of 
illuminating gas from the Xanthorrhea at one-third the expense 
of lighting with oil or candles. 

The plant grows in abundance all over Western Australia, and 
is composed of a core of hard, fibrous pith, about half of its 
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whole diameter, around which there is a layer of resin, varying 
from half an inch to one inch or more in thickness, which forms 
the connection between the leaves and the core. Between these 
leaves and also adhering to, and covering them, is a considerable 
quantity of resin ; resin also exudes in large lumps from the sides 
of the plant. 

The method of obtaining the material in the colony for this 
purpose was as follows :—In the first ‘instance, the leaves and 
resin were separated from the core by breaking up this plant 
with an axe and sifting the resin from the leaves; but it was 
found by experience that as much gas was obtained from an 
equal weight of the leaves and resin together, as from the resin 
alone. The quantity of resin obtained from an average-sized 
“black boy ’’ was about 45 lb. weight. This was collected easily 
at the rate of 5 lbs. per hour, by a person having for his tools an 
axe and a sieve. 

Should the resin be collected for export, I am satisfied that by 
a proper arrangement of crushers and sieves, a laborer, at 4s. 
per diem, (the colonial rate), could collect at least one hundred 
weight per diem, enabling the resin to be brought to market at 
Freemantle for £4 per ton, the ton weight measuring forty-five 
cubic feet when pressed. The quantity of pure gas obtained 
by Captain Wray’s experiments was at least four cubic feet 
to the pound of resin and leaves, but much more might be 
obtained by a more complete apparatus. 

A cart-load of the plants, eight in number, weighed 1,048 
pounds. When the core was removed, the leaves and resin 
weighed 628 pounds. This core is very good fuel when mixed 
with other wood. The specific gravity of the gas is ‘888. The 
products of the distillation are gas, tar and coke. The tar ob- 
tained was about one quart for every 10 lb., and this, when re- 
distilled, gave 8 per cent. fluid oz. of naphtha, and 20 per cent. 
of a sweet, spirituous, non-inflammable liquor. The coke re- 
maining was about one-quarter of the original weight, and with 
other fuel burns well. The coke of the leaf has a bright shining 
appearance, and when ground with oil, is a very good substitute 
for lamp-black in paint. The gas has a smell somewhat similar . 
to coal gas, not nearly so offensive, but sufficiently strong to 
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make any escape immediately perceptible. Its illuminating 
power appears to be very superior to coal gas, and its light very 
white. 

Captain Wray is of opinion that when the production of the 
gas from the resin of the Xanthorrhea is conducted with suitable 
apparatus, the cost per annum will be materially reduced, so far, 
indeed, that the resin may become a large and profitable export 
from the colony, to places which are not lighted at all, or lighted 
with oil. The supply is almost unlimited; and even were it not 
so, it would be advantageous te get rid of the plant from all the 
land for cultivation. Should it be found, however, that the plant 
was likely to get scarce, the resin might be obtained by tapping. 
—Lond. Pharm. Journ., August, 1866, from The Technologist. 


THE USES OF SULPHUROUS ACID GAS. 


For many months Dr. Dewar, of Kirkcaldy, has been engaged 
in impressing upon the Government, the public, and the profes- 
sion, the importance of employing the fumes of sulphur in the 
prevention and cure of disease, and quite recently he has 
extended their use in a different and scarcely less important di- 
rection—the preservation of animal food. Without accepting 
his views of the nature of disease—pointing, as he seems to indi- 
cate, to the origin of all disease from cryptogamic spores—as at 
all correct, we may nevertheless state that he has arrived at 
‘ several interesting and remarkable practical results. Dr. 
Dewar’s experiments were at first initiated in connection with 
cattle plague, and his method of fumigating byres is to take a 
chafer two-thirds full of red cinders, place a crucible in them, 
and in it a piece of sulphur stick the length of one’s thumb, 
which is sufficient for a byre containing six cattle. If ordinary 
attention be paid to ventillation, the attendant may shut himself 
in along with the cattle during the process, not only without 
detriment, but, as we shall presently see, with occasionally 
unlooked-for benefit. This process may be repeated four times 
a day, and the result has been that, when this system has been 
- thoroughly and determinedly practised, there has been no case of 
death among the cattle from any epidemic cause whatever. Nor 
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has this been the sole result. Ringworm, angle-berries, (mollus- 
cum), mange, and lice have disappeared ; and a horse which had 
been a few times unintentionally fumigated, was unexpectedly 
cured of obstinate grease of the heels. Nay more, in a large 
dairy, which for thirty years had maintained a notorious charac- 
ter for mortality from pleuropneumonia, and the present tenant 
of which had for eight years past never been one whole month 
free from this disease amongst his cattle up to the 1st of Novem- 
ber last, and had buried sixteen cows during the preceding 
twelve months, the last of them only three days before he began 
to fumigate, this disease has since then ceased to be observed, 
and the cows have remained perfectly healthy. These facts are 
extremely remarkable, and of themselves would compel a further 
investigation of the influence of sulphurous acid fumes; but 
what we have still to relate is still more extraordinary, and could 
scarcely be believed but upon the testimony of an upright and 
honorable medical man, such as we know Dr. Dewar to be. For 
not only were chilblains and chapped hands found to disappear 
from the hands of the attendants upon those cattle which were 
regularly fumigated, but in the case of a groom of Dr. Dewar, 
supposed to be dying from phthisis, and who was employed to 
fumigate certain cattle, the most extraordinary results were at- 
tained; for within one week the night sweats had ceased, his 
cough gradually abated, the expectoration diminished, and he 
gained nearly two stone within four months, and though now de- 
pendent for existence upon one lung or little more, he looks nearly 
as strong and is as able for ordinary stable work as he was pre- 
vious to his illness. : 

This case has been observed by Professor Sir J. Y. Simpson, 
by Dr. Halliday Douglas, and by other medical men, who are 
conversant, with the facts. Indeed, so remarkable and encourag- 
ing have the results obtained in this and in several other similar 
cases appeared to Dr. Halliday Douglas, that he had determined 
to construct a chamber for the purpose of employing sulphur 
fumigation in ‘connection with the Chalmers Hospital, that he 
may have an opportunity of personally investigating the matter 
and testing the results. It is truly somewhat singular, and 
peculiarly illustrative of the circular—or shall we rather say 
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spiral—manner in which medicine moves, or, if you will, pro- 
gresses, though its progression is limited, and as yet not well 
defined, that Hahnemann was led by his theory of disease to 
propound sulphur as the most important remedy in tuberculosis, 
while Dr. Dewar, from the success of sulphur in its treatment, 
has been apparently led to deduce its origin from cryptogamic 
sporules—a closely similar theory. With theories, however, 
there is at present no need of troubling ourselves ; the practical 
results are sufficiently striking to ensure for this treatment a more 
careful and extensive trial. In diphtheria and various other eom- 
plaints sulphur fumigation has proved immediately and strikingly 
beneficial; and in at least one instance it has almost instantly 
cut short an outbreak of hospital gangrene in the wards of our 
Edinburgh Infirmary, and, properly employed, it may possibly 
prove capable of limiting the spread of cholera, fever, and other 
contagious diseases. For the disinfection of inanimate material 
the addition of a little nitre to the sulphur, and the combination 
of these fumes with the steam of boiling water, improvises a 
disinfectant at once the most powerful, most searching, and most 
efficacious which can be obtained, utterly destructive at once of 
any latent contagion, and of every form of insect life. But we 
aave not yet exhausted all the strange properties of sulphur 
fumigations: it is not only productive of animal health while in 
life, but it also prevents putrefaction after death. In some re- 
cent experiments (in June weather) in regard to this, a sheep’s 
head was kept quite fresh and sweet for thirteen days ; a boiled 
crab—well known to be a peculiarly perishable edible—was 
quite sound after eight days ; haddocks, after being smoked two 
or three times, were found to be quite fresh at the end of eight 
days. The process is equally applicable to every other form of 
animal food, which merely requires to be fumigated three or four 
times a day in a chamber closed as much as possible against the 
admission of fresh air. At a convivial entertainment recently 
given by Dr. Dewar, the company were entertained with viands 
thus preserved, and one and all expressed their perfect satisfac- 
tion with the success of the process, as evinced by the satisfac- 
tory condition of the food presented to them. 

How novel and strictly original Dr. Dewar’s views are as to 
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the pleasantly tonic virtues of sulphur fumigations may be 
learned from a statement in the most recent work on Materia 
Medica, Dr. Scoresby-Jackson’s ‘‘ Note-Book,’’ where he states 
that in sulphur fumigations “‘ great care must be taken to protect 
the respiratory organs from the fumes by closing the apparatus 
round the neck ;’’ and yet how inconsistent these ordinary views 
are with popular experience may be learned from the popular 
idea of the great benefit to be derived from new flannel, that is, 
flannel thoroughly impregnated with sulphur fumes, and also with 
the fact that in woollen mills, in certain departments of them, 
the workmen live from year’s end to year’s end in an atmosphere 
thoroughly impregnated with sulphurous acid gas. Unquestion- 
ably a laborious and tedious accumulation of experience in regard 
to the positive influence of sulphur fumes upon the health may 
be anticipated by an inquiry into the ordinary condition of such 
workmen; and we shall feel obliged if any of our readers shall 
be kind enough to contribute any information on this head, simi- 
lar to that which was contributed to the “‘ Monthly Journal,” by 
Dr. Thomson, of Perth, in regard to the influence of an atmos- 
phere charged with oil. It would indeed prove singular if, after 
all, the benefit supposed to be derived from oil was solely due to 
sulphur. —Lond. Pharm. Journ. , August, 1866, from London 
Medical Press and Circular. 


SOLUBILITY OF PARAFFINE. 


August Vogel has determined the solubility of paraffine in 
benzole, chloroform and sulphide of carbon. The paraffine ex- 
perimented with melted at 48° C., and congealed at 45°. The 
benzole had the specific gravity 0- 887. One part of the benzole 
at 46°C. dissolved 7-7 parts of paraffine ; at 43° 5-0 do. ; at 89° 
4:0 do. ; at 23° 0-7 do. ; at 20° 0°3 do. 

Solubility in Chloroform.—One part of chloroform at 23° dis- 
solved 0-22 parts paraffine. One part of chloroform at 20° dis- 
solved 0-16 parts paraffine. j 

Solubility in Sulphide of Carbon.—One part of sulphide of 
carbon at 23° dissolved an equal weight of paraffine. 
Comparative experiments with stearic acid showed that one 
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part of benzole at 23° C. dissolved 0-22 parts of stearic acid; 
and one part of sulphide of carbon at 23° dissolved 0-3 of stearic 
acid. This acid is consequently less soluble in the above men- 
strua than paraffine. A mixture of stearic acid and paraffine fused 
together did not separate from these solutions in a homogeneous 
mass, but in two layers, the stearic acid appearing in distinct 
crystals. This may suggest a method of recognizing the presence 
of stearic acid in a mixture with paraffine—Druggists’ Circular, 
June, 1866. 


Daricties. 


Alkaloid in Arnica,—According to M. Hesse, the alkaloid discovered in 
arnica flowers by M. Peretti, by distilling them with caustic potassa, is but 
a mixture of ammonia and trymethylamina in solution in water. [Does 
not this infer the existence of a natural ulkaloid decomposed by the action 
of potassa ?—Ep. Au. Jour. Paarm. |—Jour. de Pharm. Avril, 1864, 


Narceia.—M. Hesse (Ann. der Chem. und Pharm.) makes the following 
statement in regard to this hitherto illy known substance of opium: At 
293° F. narceia enters into fusion, colors slightly yellow, and by cooling 
concretes. Ata more elevated temperature it emits alkaline vapors having 
the odor of pickle, and takes a brown color. It cedes to water after this 
a little of a substance which colors it blue, and which is insoluble in 
ether. 

It is soluble in boiling water, in alcohol, and in hot weak acetic acid, 
and requires, at 66° F., 1285 parts of water, 945 parts of alcohol 80 per 
cent., and 800 parts diluted acetic acid. Heated with 80°, HO it becomes 
black, and not green as stated. At ebullition narceia dissolves easily in 
diluted sulphuric fcid, and crystallizes in prisms afterwards, in the state 
of sulphate, which are slowly decomposed in the presence of cold water,— 
a change which is instantaneous by aid of heat. 

The picrate is formed directly ; it is a yellow oily matter, soluble in hot 
water. The tannate is in grey flocks, only slightly soluble in water. Bi- 
chluride of mercury fornfs in a concentrated solution of hydrochlorate of 
narceia an oleaginous precipitate, which becomes crystalline in the form of 
short prisms, insoluble in SO*, HO, and but little soluble in hydrochloric 
acid and in boiling water. 

Similar compounds are found with bichloride of platinum and of gold. 
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The analytical results obtained by the author confirm the formula C* H® 
NO'’, found previously by Anderson —Jour. de Pharm., Avril, 1864—367. 


Preservation of Chloroform.—According to M. Boettger, chloroform 
which has been altered by the action of the sun’s rays, and contains hydro- 
chloric acid and a chlorinous odor, may be restored and rendered fit for 
use for inhalation by agitation with a few fragments of caustic soda. It 
may be kept exposed to the light in the presence of some fragments of 
caustic soda.—Jour. de Pharm., Avril, 1864. 


Dandelion Root.—According to M. Vogl, the intercellular substance of 
taraxacum root is composed in greater part of a pectose, thesame as found 
in green fruits. This substance is not the result of secretion, but of the 
metamorphosis of the substance of the cellular membranes. This meta- 
morphosis is produced outside and inside, 

The lactiferous vessels are connected with this metamorphosis. They 
are very numerous in this root, which they envelope in a very fine net- 
work ; and it is at the expense of the cellulose of certain of these vessels 
that the pectose is*formed, according to the author. 


American Opium’ Cultivation —The species of poppy from which opium 
is obtained is indigenous in northern Mexico. According to the report of 
Major Duffield, United States Marshal in Arizona, this plant is also found 
growing in its natural wild state in the valley of the Santa Cruz River. 

Mr. Emanuel Weiss, of Pennsylvania, has recently visited the regions 
where the poppy is found, for the purpose of examining the country with 
reference to its availability for opium culture. In acircular which he has 
just issued, he exhibits the China trade with England and the United 
States, from which it appears that the British Government exchanges 
opium with the Chinese for tea, and transfers a large quantity of the latter 
article to the United States, for which we pay in gold. It is stated in this 
circular that two families, with but two able field-hands, can put ten acres 
of poppies under cultivation, which will yield about 1200 pounds of mer- 
chantable opium, containing nearly ten per cent. of morphia. The poppy 
matures rapidly, and is harvested within one hundred days from the date 
of planting. The greater part of the year could, therefore, be employed in 
the production of other crops, in stock-growing, or in mining operations, 
for either of which the Territory of Arizona affords ample facilities.—Phila. 
Med. and Surg. Reporter, July 21, 1866. 

Nore.—If the Papaver somniferum does exist in the locality named it 
has probably been introduced, and is hardly indigenous. We believe the 
statement relative to the ease with which 1200 Ibs. of opium may be grown 
and prepared for market, is calculated to mislead. For some facts on the 
culture of the poppy and the gathering of the opium, see Vol. xxxiv. p. 118 
of this Journal.—Ep. Am. Jour. Puarm.] 
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The Preservation of Lemons.—Sir: I have for some time adopted a plan 
of securing fresh lemon-juice at all seasons of the year, by the very simple 
process of varnishing lemons with a solution of shellac in spirits of wine. 
As an experiment, I kept a lemon many months in this way; and as 
lemons unprotected from external moisture are prone to decay, and the 
juice to deteriorate, I quite believe I have discovered a very simple, inex- 
pensive process, by which the medical profession can secure lemons during 
the season of plenty, and lay up with a little care a store of fresh lemon. 
juice for the feverish patient at all seasons of the year. 

To the housewife who desires to use the peel for flavoring, by simply 
kneading the elastic lemons in the hands, the skin of shellac readily peels 

- off, and leaves the rind quite unimpaired. 
I am your obedient servant, 
Mee. 
8, Torrington Place, Gordon Square. W. C., 
8th June, 1866. 
—Lond. Pharm. Jour., July, 1866. 


Chlorate of Quinine.—Mr. C. R. C. Tichborne, having been requested by 
Dr. Lyons to prepare him some pure chlorate of quinine, found that this 
salt could be best prepared from chlorate of barium. He describes its 
characters as follows :—When crystallized frem a watery solution it forms 
_ small mnshroom-shaped masses, which, on examination, are found to con- 

sist of filiform snowy-white crystals radiating froma centre. Crystallized 
from a spirituous solution, it resembles more the ordinary salts of quinine 
in appearance. Heated gently upon a spatula, it gradually melts, and after 
alittle time goes off with a vivid combustion, which, if the salt is dry, some- 
times amounts to an explosion. A carbonaceous residue is left. Treated 
with hydrochloric acid and gently warmed, it evolves chlorine copiously, 
which may be recognized by its smell. On adding ammonia in excess to this 
mixture an emerald-green color is developed. It is very soluble in boiling 
water, but rather insoluble in cold. When pure, it crystallizes with diffi- 
culty from this solution, but much more readily if it contains traces of any 
of the ordinary salts of quinine.—Lond. Pharm. Jour., August, 1866. 


Formation of Nitrite of Potash.—M. Weehler states that when ammonia 
is decomposed by permanganate of potash, the disengagement of nitrogen 
is very feeble ; and if the liquid be filtered after decolorization, the pres- 
ence of nitrite of potash in it may be demonstrated by the evolution of ni- 
trous vapors on the addition of sulphuric acid.—London Pharm. Journal, 
August, 1866. 


Anti-actinic Paper.—Obernetter mixes an acid solution of sulphate of 
quinine with some gum or dextrine, and paints the mixture over a thin 
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sheet of white paper. With this he covers the window panes, and he 
states that on the brightest day a window so prepared will allow no actinic 
light to pass.—London Chem. News, Jan. 5, 1866, from Berlin Photog: aph. 
Mitheil, No. 16, 1865. 


To Clean Tarnished Silver.—Wash the silver over with a strong solution 
of cyanide of potassium. Simultaneously with the development of a very 
disagreeable smelling gas, the metal becomes bright, and must be imme- 
diately washed with water and dried.—London Chem. News, Jan. 5, 1866, 
from Erdmann’s Journal. 


Editorial Department. 


Tae Late Meerine or tae American AssociaTion.— 

In accordance with the arrangements the Association convened at the 
farthest point west and north at which it has yet assembled,—Detroit. 
There were more Western members present than at any previous gathering, 
and the meeting was in all respects successful, The greatest drawback 
that occurred was the absence of delegations from Baltimore, Cincinnati, 
and St. Louis. The delegates of the two latter colleges were absent from 
the severity of epidemic cholera prevailing, requiring every one to be at ~* 
his post. Why Baltimore was unrepresented has not transpired. For 
the detuils of the sessions, of which there were five, we refer our readers 
to the minutes of proceedings in the first part of thisnumber. The volun- 
teer papers were quite numeroys, which was fortunate, as the replies to 
the regular queries were unusually deficient. This want of promptness 
in contributing papers that are accepted is an evil for which a remedy 
should early be sought. It arises from the manner in which, to this time, 
the acceptance of subjects has been hurriedly obtained during the latter 
sessions of the meetings. It would be better that the Committee on 
Queries endeavor to get their report perfected sufficiently early to commu- 
nicate with members before the meeting, so that members can reflect a 
little before accepting a subject, or,if preferred, volunteer a subject they 
are willing to write upon, which can then be incorporated in the report. 
The reception of the Convention by the Pharmaceutists and Druggists of 
Detroit was in every way agreeable and comfortable. The place of meet- 
ing has never been surpassed for comfort and convenience, and the petty 
conveniences which go so much to give real satisfaction in a gathering as 
little bound by parliamentary usage as is ours, were abundantly provided 
and availed of by the members. 

Before the adjournment of the first session printed invitations were pri- 
vately handed to the members, from Mr. Stearns, toa Converzatione at the 
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parlor of the Russell House, at 8 o’clock, P. M., so that the social element, 
in which the ladies form so important a part, and which has added so 
much to the satisfaction of the meetings of latter years, was early intro- 
duced, rendering the sojourn of the visiting members who brought their 
wives much more agreeable, and making acquaintances more thorough 
and lasting than would have arisen from half a dozen sessions. As the 
evening progressed an elegant entertainment was found to be part of the 
programme, which was partaken of by all with zest and good feeling, and 
this was followed by some excellent music, vocal and instrumental, from 
members of the party. On Friday morning, at the adjournment of the 
fourth session, the members, by previous arrangement, were invited to meet 
the Druggists and Pharmaceutists of Detroit, at 2 o’clock P. M., on the 
Steamer Morning Star, for an excursion down the river to Lake Erie and 
return. The boat was large and commodious, the company about two 
hundred in number, many of whom were ladies. An excellent band of 
music was provided, and all seemed thoroughly to enjoy the occasion, 
strangers and citizens. As the boat glided down the noble river, the various 
objects of interest on either side, factories, country seats, villages, old 
forts, etc., were pointed out; the weather was fine, the band added their 
quota, and all went smoothly and joyously along until we rounded to 
return, when other movements, which had been quietly in progress while 
the company were engaged with the scenery, culminated in an invitation 
to partake of the burden of a long, elegantly arranged table, grouning 
with varied viands, fruits and comfits. All seemed ready for the discussion; 
all seemed to enjoy themselves and each other; and when the boat ap- 
proached the city they adjourned to view its river front, as having passed 
the point of starting she rounded in view of Presque Isle and slowly re- 
turned to the landing, while the band sent forth «« Home, Sweet Home.” 

Late in the evening, after the adjournment, a number of members were 
congregated in the rotunda of the Hotel; they were about to depart to 
their distant homes by radii of travel varying from 200 to 1000 miles east, 
west or south ; some by the night trains, others in the morning. Suddenly, 
as by one accord, the idea of « Auld lang syne” seized on the group, and, 
joining hands in a circle of twenty feet diameter, the heart-stirring tones 
of the old song were brought out with an emphasis and. feeling that will 
long be remembered by the actors in that spontaneous effort of parting 
friendship. 

An invitation received from the New York College of Pharmacy, de- 
termined the place of meeting for 1867 to be New York; and the time 
was made agreeable to the Western members,—the second Tuesday of the 
month of September. 


Puarmacy 1N Spanise America.—Whilst watching the progress of 
Pharmacy at home, and recording its developments in Europe, it is pleas- 
ant to be reminded that our professional brethren in Buenos Ayres and 
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Cuba are advancing their art and opening schools for the culture of the 
sciences it involves. On another occasion we have referred to the “ Revista 
Farmaceutica” as a Journal of Pharmacy, published in Beunos Ayres, in 
the Spanish language, and printed some extracts from it. In the present 
number (page 412), is a short review of a work on Pharmacy by Charles 
Murray, Professor of Pharmacy at Buenos Ayres and Honorary Member 
of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, which does great credit to the 
author, and is remarkable as the first book on our seience which has been 
published in that region of the globe. 

We have recently received from Mr. Figueroa, of Cartagena, Cuba, a 
package of numbers of a pharmaceutical Journal published in Havana, 
Cuba, and now in its fourth year, called «La Emulacion,” devoted to 
Pharmacy and the applied sciences, published under the direction of Drs. 
Joaquin F, de Aenlle and Fernando Valdes y Aguérre. 

The first number contains, 1st, a criticism.on the regulation of the gov- 
ernment.appointing drug inspectors. 

2d. An extract from a pamphlet by Prof, Casana, of Barcelona, on re- 
forms in the mode of teaching Pharmacy. 

3d. Regulations of the University of Havana in regard to its faculty of 
Pharmacy, Cabinets, Laboratory, and Botanical Garden. 

4th. Instructions to the sub-commissioners of Pharmacy, prepared by 
the Royal Academy of the Medical Sciences, and offered to the civil author- 
ities for their approval and enforcement. These instructions are designed 
to bring all the dealers in medicines under official scrutiny, prepared with - 
a view to correcting abuses and establishing a system of governmental 
inspection over all the pharmaceutists in the Island. 

The February number contains an article on the requirements and quali- 
fications of Drug Inspectors, and another on unqualified practitioners of 
Pharmacy, including some letters from students of the University, com- 
plaining that whilst they are required to pass four years in study at great 
expense, ignorant persons are engaged in the practice under false colors. 

In this number there is a short account of the conferring the degree of 
Doctor in Pharmacy on Don Justo Rafael Figueroa, who was complimented 
for his proficiency, and his preceptor took occasion to remark that he had 
graduated in Philadelphia. Advantage was taken of the occasion to re- 
mark that many of the titles proceeding from the United States could 
not and should not be accepted by their University ; some on account of 
bad organization of the Schools which bestow them, and others because 
diplomas are granted without having undergone any studies; yet it was 
admitted that Colleges did exist, equipped in accordance with modern im- 
provements in teaching, which compare favorably withEuropean institu- 
tions. 

The March number contains directions for detecting the poisonous alka- 
loids, and an account of poisoning by the external use of nitrate of 
mercury. 
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The other numbers contain an article on the sale of secret remedies; on 
chloroform for detecting bile in the urine; and a series of articles on the 
mineral waters of Cuba. No. 42 contains a project for a benevolent fund 
association of physicians and pharmaceutists, for the relief of members 
distressed by age, infirmities, or unmerited disgrace ; and for the widows 
and sons of deceased members left without means. 

The last number received, that for June, embraces a number of analyses 
of saline waters from various parts of Cuba, several professional articles, 
and some observations on articles of the Materia Medica. 

The earnestness with which the editors advocate reform will doubtless 
produce its effect, and we do not doubt but that many evils that have be- © 
come chronic in the Island, will disappear before an improved education 
and legal restraint on quackery and trade in drugs. 


RecoGnitTion oF Bioop 1n Mepico-Lecat InvesticaTions.—The impor- 
tance of a means of recognizing human blood from that of other mammals 
is very apparent, but is a problem that does not appear to be well under- 
stood. Some years ago, Mr. Barreul, a chemist of Paris, became so skilled 
in the recognition of animal blood by the agency of chemical action in 
connection with his unusual acuteness of the sense of smell, that his testi- 
mony was taken in the Paris courts as positive evidence. We believe the 
process consisted in the addition of sulphuric acid to the blood, and the test 
consisted in the odor evolved during the heat resulting from the mixture. 
We don’t recollect whether this ability to detect included dried blood or 
not, but remember that it detected unmixed blood with great certainty, 
the blood of each animal evolving a peculiar odor. We have been led to 
this subject by the following written testimony of Dr. Duffield, of Detroit, 
in a murder trial in that city some months ago, and published in the De- 
troit Tribune of July 17th, 1866. 

16, 1866. 
Atrrep Esq. : 

Dear Sir,—In accordance with instructions received, [ have examined 
the blood stains upon the clothes and upon the boat seat sent up to La- 
boratory. 

The pieces I took from the lining of the right coat sleeve near the 
wrist afforded evidence of blood. Sections cut from the left leg of the 

antaloons (one above the knee, one about at the knee, and one near the 
hotten of the leg) afford also evidence of blood. 

It was dried quite firmly on to the texture of the cloth, and must by its 
appearance been at least six weeks or two months old. On cutting out 
the pieces from the eons and sleeve, I moistened them with pure 
glycerine and allowed them to remain six hours. I then pressed out the 
liquid, drop by drop, as I required to use it, on the glass - for the mi- 
croscope, and subjected it toinspection. The blood corpuscles appeared 
shrivelled and smaller than in fish blood, but still preserved their rounded 
form and were able to be recognized as the organic features of blood. 

Blood corpuscles of an ox, cow, dog, or any of the mammalia can be 
recognized from one another only by theirsize. On examining fresh blood 
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of an ox and fresh human blood, the human blood will be found to contain 
the largest corpuscles, and can readily be recognized even on admixture 
with ox blood corpuscles, which are smaller; but when time has elapsed, 
and the blood completely dead on the texture of the cloth, the corpus- 
cles become shrunken, and give, as regards their size, very uncertain re- 
sults. ‘In the present case, all the corpuscles were round (in the blood 
taken from the clothes), and therefore belonged to one class, viz.: the 
mammailia, ¢. ¢., ox, dog, sheep, cat, etc. It could not belong to birds or 
fishes, as their corpuscles ere oval. 

The spots on the seat were covered over with the eggs of a fish, which 
I scraped away and came down to dark spots, which had penetrated the 
wood. I took off the particles of wood with a clean sharp knife and 
rasped them into a powder, and soaked this powder with glycerine for ten 
hours. On putting a few drops of the glycerine under the microscope I 
found abundant evidence of blood corpuscles, the round ones predomi- 
nating. ‘There were also oval ones, which could be either fish or bird 
blood. 

On the conclusion of this investigation I am compelled, though having 
experimented more or less for six years on the blood of animals, fowls 
and fishes, to depose that when dried for any length of time and again 
moistened, great difficulty will be experienced in attempting to fix its 
origin by the size of its corpuscles. 

Samvet P, Durrievp. 


Tue Scnoots or 1866-67.—We believe the coming 
winter will be marked by larger classes and more than usually energetic 
progress in pharmaceutical teaching. The Partapetpaia CoLLEcE pro- 


mises to open with a large class, under favorable auspices, and aided by 
its numerous cabinets and the ability of its Faculty, we doubt not a favor- 
able report to the College in March will be made. One of the chief 
difficulties that presents itself is to find employment for the young men 
who come to this city to attend the lectures during the winter season. Two 
motives urge them to seek employment: Ist, to gain the advantages of 
the practice of pharmacy as conducted in Philadelphia ; and 2d, a means 
of support during their sojourn at the School. The New York College 
appointed a committee to aid in this work of seeking employment, and the 
effort might well be imitated here, as subsidiary to the advancement of our 
School of Pharmacy. We believe our Faculty don’t do justice to the 
School in the matter of an annual prospectus. The brief notice which 
heretofore has been issued is entirely too modest to accord with the re- 
ceived usage of the Schools and the expectations of applicants. We are 
constantly written to for information in this form, and are compelled to 
send only this programme, or submit to the inconvenience of writing out 
a sheet full of answers to legitimate queries. We have in pamphiet form 
@ prospectus from the New York College, of ten pages, and another from 
the St. Louis College, of fourteen pages, setting forth the merits of their 
several Schools. In both Schools botany is considered one of the branches 
taught, and at St. Louis it is conducted on a scale as a summer course not 
elsewhere reached among our Pharmaceutical Colleges. This branch, so 
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important to the pharmaceutist who claims thoroughness, is the one that 
has been found most difficult to gain the attention and interest of young 
men, and until it is made a summer course, and obligatory on all who 
graduate, it will never occupy the position it deserves in the curriculum of 
our Schools. There is material in every large city to support a College of 
Pharmacy, and although it is not probable that the pharmaceutists of 
every city will choose to assume the laborious task of building up a School 
of Pharmacy, yet there is no reason why every city and large town should 
not have a local Society of Pharmacy, organized with a view to the pro- 
fessional, scientific and social advancement of its members. “In union 
there is strength ” is a political motto equally applicable to our profession, 
Under the fostering influence of such local unions, libraries of scientific 
books may grow up, the best journals of scientific literature in all collate- 
ral branches can be subscribed to,—forming a central reading room of 
science, where the members may meet for self-improvement on discussion. 
Under such an union the “rough corners of trade jealousy ” are rubbed 
smooth, pharmaceutists are willing to act together for mutual protection 
or advancement, and the evils of an unhealthy and unrighteous compe- 
tition are at least abated and controlled. Every such Association could 
send its delegates to the National Association, which would be all the more 
useful and dignified for resting on and in the Local Associations of the 
country from Maine to Louisiana. 


British PoarmacevticaL Conrerence.—We look with great interest for 
the results of this meeting, believing that they will be far more important 
than has heretofore been attained. The additional feature of an exhibition 
of objects relating to pharmacy was taken hold of so energetically that it 
probably proved to be a most important feature of the Convention, though 
really exterior to its regular channel of operations. 


The Physician’s Visiting List for 1867. Philad. Lindsay & Blakiston. 
This useful annual has again made its appearance, and claims the attention 
of physicians. All who have used it will need it again, and those who 
have not should try its memory-assisting power. 


Oxsrrvary.—Died in Beaufort, S. C., on the 26th ult., Lewis Taompson, 
printer, in the 59th year of his age. Mr. Thompson was the junior mem- 
ber of the late firm of Merrihew & Thompson, of this city, who have for 
more than a quarter of a century printed this Journal of Pharmacy, and 
for a long time the Proceedings and Journal of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, in the proof reading of which he took an active and efficient 
part. He was a man of rare talent and sterling worth, and knowing him 
as such, we feel unwilling to let this number go to press without entering 
this record of the decease of a noble minded man and a useful citizen as 
a slight tribute of respect to his memory. 
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